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REGINALD LYLE. 



CHAPTER I. 

HOLBOBN. 

"At last!" murmured an aged, sallow, 
and ill-dressed traveller, as, with a fasti- 
diousness which appeared altogether supe- 
rerogatory to the dingy but dignified waiter, 
and the ringletted chambermaid of a second- 
rate hotel in Holborn, after having personally 
ascertained the safe disposal of his by no 
means superabundant luggage in his destined 
bedchamber, he flung himself down, wearied 
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and considerably out of temper, in one of 
the close boxes of the coffee-room. 

"At last I am once more in London. 
London! the remembered paradise of my 
boyhood, the bright dream of sixty years 
of exile, the goal of all my hopes — and 
this murky, muddy, miserable huddling 
together of smoky houses, deafening din, 
rusty-coated men, and bespattered women — 
this is London ! Oh, Reginald Lyle, 
Reginald Lyle !" he continued ; " Like the 
many fools at whom you have amused 
yourself by laughing throughout the course 
of a tolerably long life, it would appear 
that you too have in your turn been 
wasting your time, and exhausting your 
energies in the pursuit of a flying feather; 
which, now that you have caught it, is 
glued- to your fingers by the mire and filth 
of all the kennels over which it has 
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skimmed in its progress. A worthy climax 
to an existence of labour truly is this! 
Why could I not be satisfied to end my 
days where they had so long rolled by in 
ease and luxury, under a bright sky, and 
amid scenes as varied as they were en- 
chanting? How know I, moreover, that I 
may not have made as unsatisfactory a 
change socially as I have done materially ? 
Who can say how I may like the unknown 
relations whom I have taken so much 
trouble to discover? Surely the friends 
who surrounded me in Lima were more 
likely to feel an interest in my comfort 
than the strangers who will in all proba- 
bility, value me only for my wealth. — This 
is really monstrous !" he pursued with 
stiU-increasing irritation ; " I shall inevit- 
ably die of asthma or suffocation before I 
am a twelvemonth older. Faugh! who 
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can breathe in an atmosphere so thick, 
that by submitting to the exertion, he 
might cut it like mustard ; or by besmearing 
it over his countenance, henceforward walk 
through the world as invisible, in so far 
as regards his real complexion, as the 
Man in the Iron Mask ? Comfort in 
London — pshaw ! It is a mere myth, the 
invention of some scatter-brained idiot. I 
have seen enough already; I could write a 
book on it. And I was born here: no 
wonder that as my poor mother gave me 
breath, her own was taken from her. Two 
such insignificant individuals had no right 
to expect that there would be enough for 
both of them here /" 

"Did you call, Sir?" asked the dingy 
waiter, whose policy induced him to infer 
that the impatient groan of the traveller 
was intended to imply a summons. 
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"No, I did not. But since you are 
come unbidden, be good enough to tell me 
what you have in the house that is eatable/ 9 

" Everything, Sir." 

The stranger raised his head, and from 
beneath his bushy and impending eyebrows 
darted a half-contemptuous, half-angry look, 
which could not have failed to overturn the 
assurance of any individual less self-possessed 
than a London waiter. 

" Everything ! Indeed. Such a pro- 
vision leaves no difficulty save that of 
choice. Send me, in that case, a dish 
of curried quails. Half a dozen birds will 
suffice." 

" Sir 1" said the startled functionary, 
dallying with the very questionably- 
coloured napkin which dangled from his 
arm ; " quails are not now in season." 

" Ha, really ;" was the quiet rejoinder ; 
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" that is unfortunate. And so you actually 
have seasons here — here — " And he pointed 
to the dirt-begrimed window, rendered still 
more opaque by a yellow, sullen-looking 
November fog. " Seasons — well, I should 
not have thought it. Do the seasons affect 
your sheep? If not, bring me a dish of 
mutton-chops, a plate of potatoes, a bottle 
of pale ale, and pens, ink, and paper." 
" Directly, Sir." 

" The writing materials first, if you 
please. Do the chops lightly; boil the 
potatoes with plenty of salt ; bespeak a 
messenger, as I shall have need of one to 
deliver my letter; and desire the landlord 
to come to me." 

"Instantly, Sir." 

The traveller took up the " Times," 
which lay on the table before him ; turned 
to the arrival of the Mexican mail, read 
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the article attentively through without the 
omission of a word, and then refolded the 
paper, as though the remainder of its 
contents were utterly unimportant. 

"Did you desire to see me, Sir?" 
courteously demanded a stout, partially- 
bald, and white-cravated individual, as he 
approached the stranger. 

"If you are the master of the house, 
I did ;" was the reply. " Be good enough 
to change this £50 note ; to oblige me 
with a bottle of your best wine — no 
matter by what name you call it, so that 
you do not inflict upon me what is 
known in England as Madeira — and to 
direct your servant to be expeditious with 
the writing materials which I require." 

The urbane landlord bent low, took 
possession of the note, and disappeared as 
noiselessly as he had come. 
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Mr. Lyle amused himself for a moment 
by drumming with his fingers upon the 
table; and he was still so engaged when 
pens, ink, and paper were placed before 
him. In less than a quarter of an hour 
he had concluded a brief note, which was 
forthwith despatched; and ere long, having 
watched with evident disgust the prepara- 
tions for his repast; made a grimace at 
the ale, pushed the wine aside as unser- 
viceable, declared that the potatoes were a 
composition of white wax, and voted the 
mutton-chops uneatable with cinder sauce, 
he desired that the whole might be removed ; 
and his orders had scarcely been somewhat 
sullenly obeyed, when he heard his name 
uttered in a tone of hearty but respectful 
welcome, and rose to return the greeting 
with equal warmth. 

" This is kind of you ; very kind, 
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Mr. Brunton;" he said, as he established 
the new comer beside him. " You are, I 
find, as punctual personally as by letter. 
I am, and have long been, much indebted 
to you; nor is the obligation likely to be 
lessened for some time to come. We have 
work before us, Sir." 

"We have, indeed, Mr. Iiyle, serious 
work;" said his visitor; "but one of no 
great difficulty, and still less risk/' 

" I am not so sure of that, my friend ;" 
was the reply. "The end which I pro- 
pose to myself cannot be attained without 
both patience and resolution; but, with 
your assistance, I do not despair of carrying 
out my project ; for I imagine that the 
blood of the Lyles has not in every instance 
flowed in molten gold/' 

" Why, not exactly y certainly not quite ; 
when the parent stream becomes divided 
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into several channels, it must run shallow 
in some of them." 
" Just so." 

"Indeed, Mr. Lyle, to be candid with 
you, I believe that an infusion of the tide 
to which you allude would not be unaccept- 
able in several directions." 

" That will not do, Sir ;" said the trar 
veller, contracting his singular eyebrows ; 
"that will not do. You are aware of my 
determination." 

" You still adhere to it then ?" 

" Positively." 

" It must be as you will. But perhaps, 
when you become acquainted with your 
several relatives, you may be induced to 
ehange your mind." 

" I never change my mind, Mr. Brunton ; 
I have never done so from a boy, and I 
never shall do so. But are you convinced 
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that you hare discovered all these worthy 
relatives of mine?" 

" I have no doubt of it ; for, in com- 
pliance with your directions, I have 
spared neither cost nor labour to do 
so." 

" Be good enough to favour me with the 
result of your exertions over -our wine, — 
if, indeed — as appears very problematical 
— we can succeed in obtaining any by which 
we shall not incur the risk of being poisoned. 
Excuse my impatience, but I am naturally 
desirous to possess a carte du pays, without 
which I shall be unable to arrange my future 
movements." 

The lawyer, for such he was, glanced 
somewhat uncomfortably about him; the 
room was rapidly filling ; and with the 
caution natural to his profession, he was 
unwilling to enter upon so confidential a 
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subject within hearing of idlers and eaves- 
droppers. 

"WiD you pardon me, Mr. Lyle," he 
said deferentially; "if I venture to suggest 
that we should adjourn either to my cham- 
bers or to your own house, before we venture 
upon so important a topic. Should we 
chance to be overheard by any individual 
even remotely interested in your design, 
our own want of caution may induce its 
failure." 

" Perhaps you are right was the some- 
what impatient reply ; " and since it appears 
that I have in fact a house of my own, 
there can He no reason for either of us to 
breathe this pestilential tavern-atmosphere 
even for another hour. Will you do me the 
favour to inform me where I reside ?" 

"I have obeyed your commands to the 
letter, and have secured for you a small but 
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convenient bachelor's box in Hertford Street, 
with a suitable establishment.'' 

" No spare bed-room, 1 trust f 

" Not one ; but excellent stabling, and a 
good cellar." 

" I am obliged to you ; but am I to infer 
that I could not offer a night's hospitality to 
a stray cousin, even in the event of a thun- 
der-storm or a tornado ?" 

" Not without personal inconvenience cer- 
tainly." 

"All is then as it should be; we have 
understood each other to a miracle; the 
last condition which I pressed upon you is 
not, as I am perfectly well aware, calculated 
to inspire you with a very exalted idea of 
my social qualities; but it is necessary to 
the completion of my scheme, and I must 
consequently request you to suspend your 
judgment upon it until a future day. Once 
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more I thank you ; and am now perfectly at 
your orders. I have long lived alone, Mr. 
Brunton ; and am apt to be irritable under 
constraint. A bidden guest and an enforced 
inmate' are two very different companions. 
I have heard from a boy that an English- 
man's house is his castle, and I should 
greatly prefer that my stronghold should 
not be taken by storm." 

" Perhaps you are right, Sir ;" smiled 
the lawyer ; " and I have, at all events, done 
my best to avert such a catastrophe." 

The tavern bill was paid from the £50 
note; the trunk and portmanteau of Mr. 
Lyle duly packed away by the coachman 
of his friend, whose brougham was still in 
attendance; the two gentlemen entered the 
vehicle, and in somewhat less than an hour, 
which was almost entirely occupied by the 
bitter anathemas of the traveller, as they 
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were from time to time brought to a stand- 
still among waggons, drays, omnibuses, and 
hackney cabs, they reached Hertford Street ; 
where, in momentary expectation of their 
new master, the well-chosen and well-ap- 
pointed household were in readiness to 
receive him. 
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CHAPTER II. 
MAY-FAIR. 

Nothing, at least nothing which could 
be secured ready-arranged at a given sum 
per annum, could be better chosen, or pre- 
sent a more perfect aspect of comfort and 
at-homeness than the small but elegantly- 
furnished house prepared for the reception 
of Reginald Lyle ; who, after a rapid glance 
round the apartment into which he* was 
ushered, with its enormous mirrors, silken 
hangings, and Audubon carpet, took his 
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stand upon the hearth-rug, and once more 
extended his hand to his companion. 

"You are an admirable caterer, Mr. 
Brunton;" he said; "I could not have 
more satisfactorily fulfilled my wish in my 
own person. Small but snug; enough 
for my individual purpose, and nothing to 
spare. I am already beginning to feel less 
disgusted with this vaunted London of 
yours." 

"Nay, but my good Sir;" expostulated 
the lawyer ; " you will pardon me if I remark 
that the disgust to which you allude was 
in a great degree your own voluntary creation. 
I had expected your summons from Mivart's 
or the Clarendon, instead of which you had 
established your quarters in a Holborn 
caravanserai." 

" Good enough for my coat ;" smiled the 
traveller, glancing with a quiet smile at 
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the rusty garment which had already excited 
the well-bred surprise of the butler and his 
powdered assistant ; " To-morrow I must 
trouble you to have my luggage passed 
through the Custom House, and to give 
me a list of your tradesmen : you know 
that I shall for a time be a mere child 
in this mighty Babylon, but I do not wish 
my deficiencies to be exposed to my loving 
relatives. Shall we ring for coffee, Mr. 
Brunton, and cigars, and settle ourselves 
for the evening ?" 

" With all my heart, Mr. Lyle ; and while 
we are awaiting them, suffer me to congra- 
tulate you, not only upon the admirable pas- 
sage which you have made, but also upon 
your domestication in your own house. 
After all, Sir — after all — confess that al- 
though we may be deficient in many of the 
luxuries, and much of the splendour of your 
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Mexican home, Old England is Old England 
stffl." 

"That is a point beyond all argument, 
my good Sir; but remember that even 
while I thank you for your congratulations, 
(which I feel to be perfectly sincere,) I 
may be permitted to look forward with some 
small degree of anxiety as regards the actual 
amount of either comfort or happiness which 
awaits me in my own land. I left it a mere 
boy, a troublesome supernumerary in a 
numerous family ; dismissed by a well-born 
but slenderly-portioned father, a young step- 
mother with a tribe of relatives of her own, 
and sundry brothers and sisters, who were 
already beginning to jostle each other on the 
great highway of life. Yon are not perhaps 
yet aware that I have been wholly the 
architect of my own fortunes, but such is 
in fact the case ; for I was cast adrift upon 
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the world with no better provision than the 
paternal blessing, my passage paid to Lima, 
a hundred pounds in my pocket, a letter 
of introduction to one of the first firms in 
the country, and an intimation that if I 
threw away my chance, the next must be of 
my own providing. I profited by the 
warning ; the chance was not thrown away : 
I have returned to England a wealthy man. 
But, Sir, I bring back with me the results 
of sixty years of toil. I have outlived father, 
brothers, and sisters; and those who now 
bear my name, and claim my blood, are 
strangers to me. I am alone in this great 
crowd ; an alien from its affections, its feel- 
ings, and its habits. You must forgive me 
for thus speaking of myself, for even you 
are in some degree a stranger ; and, as it is 
to you that I essentially look for sympathy 
and companionship, it is necessary that we 
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should at once become better acquainted. 
Thus, then, I am alone. It is more 
than probable that many would be content 
to accept this isolation if it were gilded, as 
in my case, by the gold by which it is ac- 
companied ; but with sordid natures of that 
stamp I could have nothing in common. 
Other men have family ties, family affec- 
tions, family anxieties, which have remained 
unknown and unfelt by me. I have lived 
for gain ; but believe me when I declare that 
it was long ere I learned to value it for its 
own sake ; and now I pine to taste before 
I die the happiness which is reflected from 
that of another — to feel, in short, that I 
have not lived altogether in vain; and you 
must help me to do this/' 

"You may do more, much more than 
even this, Mr. Lyle; you possess the 
means of bestowing happiness on many; 
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and, I doubt not, that it will excite sur- 
prise to find how much good you may 
accomplish, even with a few of your unim- 
portant hundreds/ 9 

" No, Sir ; no exclaimed his companion 
impatiently ; " I will confer no puny bene- 
fits ; I wiB not gild over a score of strug- 
gling mediocrities, only to teach them to 
yearn after luxuries beyond their grasp, and 
to affect the threadbare dignity of would-be 
greatness. One shall have all. Nothing 
can alter my determination ; unless indeed 
among the descendants of the Lyles I should 
not find an individual in precisely the posi- 
tion requisite to render him eligible to be- 
come my heir; in which case you have 
schools and hospitals enough in England to 
disembarrass me of my ingots." 

" I am sorry, Sir" — ventured the lawyer. 

" Sorry for what ?" was the abrupt ques- 
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tion ; " You cannot surely be sorry that I 
possess the moral courage necessary to enable 
me to dispose of my property as I think 
best. Relationship, Sir, is a merely adven- 
titious circumstance, a vapid casualty of 
which every man of sense must consider 
himself perfectly independent when he does 
not see fit to admit the claim ; and I am 
quite prepared to avail myself of the 
privilege." 

" And may I venture to inquire the nature 
of the qualities which you desire in your suc- 
cessor?" 

" Only one, Sir ; only one. I am, as you 
will perceive, by no means exacting; but 
before I confide to you this my mystery, 
you must pledge your solemn word as a 
gentleman, neither directly nor indirectly 
to reveal to any one my fixed and unalte- 
rable purpose ; for should I ascertain that 
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through your treachery, or even your inad- 
vertence, the secret had transpired, and 
that the plan of my whole life had thus 
been frustrated, from that moment we 
must become absolute strangers." 

" Fear nothing, Mr. Lyle ;" said his 
companion somewhat haughtily ; "I am 
honest enough to be trusted, and old 
enough to be cautious ; while in a trans- 
action of this nature, which must be con- 
sidered as purely professional, my sole duty 
becomes fidelity and obedience to my em- 
ployer." 

"Pardon me, my good friend," said the 
traveller; "if 1 have unwittingly wounded 
your feelings, when I only sought to im- 
press upon you the extreme importance 
which I attach to this — what shall I call 
it ? — whim, if you will ; which I have been 
nursing for the last thirty years as tenderly 
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as ever mother nursed a crooked and 
peevish bantling, in which no one could 
discover any attraction but herself. And 
never allude again, I entreat of you, to our 
professional connexion. We have met to- 
day for the first time, it is true ; but we had 
previously made an acquaintance of long 
standing, and which in the course of years 
has spread itself over some reams of paper. 
I felt that, when I returned to my own 
land, I should not be utterly a stranger, if 
you responded to the feeling which had 
grown up in my own breast; and I 
should be sorry indeed to find that I 
had nursed an idle dream. I could have 
borne the loss of your friendship in 
Mexico — I cannot dispense with it in Eng- 
land." 

" Enough, enough said Brunton ; " and 
now you have my word, my solemn word, 
vol. I. c 
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that I will keep your secret, which I con- 
fess has greatly excited my curiosity." 
• Mr. Lyle smiled, but a sigh escaped him 
at the same time. 

" First of all," he said; " do me the favour 
to introduce me, in so far as you are able to 
do so, to the whole range of my kindred, 
men, women, and children ; their ages, cir- 
cumstances, and habits; and the mighty 
mystery will probably reveal itself in the 
process." 

"So be it then;" was the reply of the 
lawyer, as he drew a folded paper from 
his pocket-book, "You see that I have 
come prepared, for I was unwilling to trust 
to my memory in so important a matter. 
In the first place, then, you are wrong in 
supposing that you had outlived all your 
sisters. The younger one, Miss Penelope 
Lyle, still survives." 
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" Ha ! little Pen, whom I left a baby in 
arms — and yet she never wrote to inform 
me of her existence." 

"Nevertheless, it is a certain fact that 
she lives." 

"Where? and how?" 

"The where is Brompton; here, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of town. The 
how is on an annuity of two hundred 
pounds bequeathed to her by her god- 
mother." 

" Little Pen 1 I remember her well, for, 
infant as she was, she loved me ; and 
even the unreflecting affection of a child 
is very dear to one who knows no other 
love, and that was truly my case. The 
clasp of her little arms about my neck, 
and the pressure of her rosy lips upon my 
cheek, have often softened my heart, when 
the pride of my boy-nature was ready to 
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revolt against the injustice of which I was 
the victim. She, however, is only my half- 
sister, the child of my step-mother. Pass 
her by ; she is ineligible." 

" Mr. Percival Lyle, the son of your 
second brother; a merchant in the West 
India trade, married, with a family of three 
daughters." 

" In what circumstances ?" 

u Supposed to be flourishing. The lady 
drives her carriage, the gentleman his 
dennet, and the children are educated at 
home. They reside in Bedford Square." 

" Proceed, if you please." 

'<Mr. Lancaster, the son of your elder 
sister. A bachelor, employed in a govern- 
ment office, with a snug salary." 

"And next?" 

"Mrs. Stainton, the widow of another 
of your nephews. This lady is the head 
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of a fashionable school at Clapham, with 
two sons; one a civil engineer, and the 
other curate of a West-end chapel." 

"Have you reached the end of your 
list? If so, the hospitals will be richer 
by some thousands/' 

Mr. Brunton paused a moment in aston- 
ishment, and then resumed : 

" I have one more name registered ; Octa- 
vius Lyle, the orphan son of your last 
brother, whose name he bears." 

" And what may be his profession ?" 

" Really, Mr. Lyle/' said the lawyer ; 
" you have now asked a question which I 
am totally unable to answer ; not from any 
want of exertion, believe me; but simply 
because I fear that your young relative would 
find great difficulty in solving the problem 
himself. Do not, however, I beg of you, 
allow this fact to prejudice you against him ; 
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for, in so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, no fault is to be attributed to the 
young man himself, who has constantly 
evinced a great desire to work his way in 
the world ; but who is one of those unfor- 
tunate offcasts of fortune, who always begin 
everything at the wrong end, and at the 
wrong moment. I have heard, however, 
that he is possessed of considerable talent, 
and an energy which will not yield to the 
pressure of adverse circumstances ; although 
I fear that he occasionally finds himself in 
a position which must render it extremely 
questionable whether he may at all times 
be enabled to obey any summons with which 
you find yourself inclined to favour him." 

" Ha 1" said Mr. Lyle, glancing down 
upon his own coat-sleeve ; " under a cloud 
with his tailor, I presume. In short, my 
dear Sir, I am to understand, if I see my 
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way clearly, that this precious nephew of 
mine, Mr. Octavius Lyle, is an agreeable va- 
gabond, with a smooth tongue, and a genius 
for blowing the flute ; a diner-out when he 
can borrow a decent suit of clothes, and 
wheedle an invitation; paying his privilege 
with a fine phrase, and pandering to the 
weakness of his host in order to consume 
his champaign. 

" Look you, Brunton ; I was once the dis- 
gusted witness of a scene of this descrip- 
tion. A friend of mine, a wealthy man, 
widowed and childless, who was known to 
be, as I am now, engaged in that most un- 
common of all pursuits, hunting for an heir, 
had picked up just such an agreeable and 
specious gentleman as you describe, whom I 
had the distinguished honour of meeting at 
his table; nor had I been an hour in 
his company before I saw cause to feel 
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convinced of the truth of an observation 
which I had previously made more than 
once; that we frequently see in the world 
men who succeed in inspiring the fullest 
confidence, and even it would appear the 
most sincere affection, despite their physical 
imperfections, their faults, and even their 
vices. Assurance and tact are taught in 
these cases to supply the place of principle 
and breeding, manner is made to super- 
sede merit, and dissimulation is the clue 
which guides them through the tortuous in- 
tricacies of deceit to ultimate success. This 
was precisely a case in point. It was a 
fine display of talent, my dear Sir ; a won- 
derful exhibition of the ductility of the 
human mind. My friend chanced to ex- 
press his regret at the departure of an old 
acquaintance for England ; ' It must, in- 
deed, have been a great trial to you, Sir;* 
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remarked his protfgi with well-acted sym- 
pathy. 'Well, after all, I don't know;' 
was the retort ; * he was so insufferably self- 
sufficient, that he occasionally tried my tem- 
per beyond all endurance; and more than 
once I have wished him safely landed at 
home, and established in what he was 
pleased to call the bosom of his family.' — 
' A happy release, indeed, Sir ;' was the re- 
joinder of the parasite ; and this false and 
fulsome adulation continued throughout the 
evening, increasing the folly of the patron, 
and the degradation of the protfg4> until the 
heart of an honest man heaved with indig- 
nation, and his soul swelled with disgust 
at his own species. Have we done, Mr. 
Brunton ?" 

" Such is the catalogue of your remain- 
ing relations, Sir ; and I believe it to be a 
correct one." 

c 3 
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" I thank you. It might have been more 
satisfactory — commencing as it does with an 
old maid, and ending with a scapegrace. 
However, these are circumstances over which 
we have no control; and my next step 
must be to announce my arrival, and to 
tender the right hand of fellowship to each 
and all of my worthy kinsfolk. It is at 
least convenient that they appear to be col- 
lectively within my reach. May I ask if you 
are personally acquainted with any of them ?" 

" I can scarcely reply in the affirma- 
tive said the lawyer ; " as, with the excep- 
tion of an unimportant interview with Mr. 
Percival Lyle on business for one of my 
clients, I have never even met one of your 
family." 

" And may I request to know what im- 
pression my nephew Percival produced upon 
you ?" 
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"That of a keen and cautious man, 
who well understood his own interests, and 
stoutly advocated them." 

" No doubt ; no doubt ; his prosperity is 
a sufficient voucher for his prudence; and 
he is prosperous you say ?" 

" So it is asserted." 

There was a pause. The lawyer was still 
at fault; while his companion sat, flujig 
back in his well-cushioned chair, gazing in- 
tently into the fire, and apparently lost in 
thought, although his countenance remained 
as impassive as if neither care nor anxiety 
had ever ruffled him. Mr. Brunton smoked 
on in silence, half-vexed and half-amused 
by the position in which he found himself; 
and meanwhile his host had evidently as 
much forgotten his very existence as though 
his name had never been uttered in his 
presence. 
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There are moods of mind in which it is 
as impossible to control the current of 
waking thought as to direct the progress 
of a dream. Eyes, although widely opened, 
at times see visions over which the intellect 
has no power, and which are totally inde- 
pendent of the will; vivid and yet vague; 
confused and yet intelligible; opening up a 
vista, by turns fantastic and tangible, which 
shakes the soul as with a prophetic warn- 
ing, linking the known with the unknown, 
the positive with the improbable, so inti- 
mately, yet so mysteriously, that it would 
almost seem as though, during that spirit- 
trance, the veil of futurity were drawn aside, 
and the finite assumed for a brief instant 
the attributes of the Infinite; grasping at 
once the past, the present, and the future. 

Such paroxysms cannot, however, endure 
long — the moral tension is too violent ; and 
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accordingly Mr. Lyle soon awoke to a 
perception of outward things, which aroused 
him at once from his reverie. 

"Human nature is a strange anomaly, 
my good friend ;" he said gravely ; " my re- 
solution is formed, my purpose decided ; and 
yet you see my weakness. All that you 
have told me is so unpromising, so barren, 
that in spite of myself I feel discouraged." 

" And yet, my dear Sir, the canvas is a 
wide one." 

"It is so; but it seems to me to be 
blurred over by the coarse brush of a 
scene-painter rather than touched by the 
finished pencil of an artist. I find no 
resting-place for my speculations among 
downed old maids, well-to-do merchants, 
modish governesses, and smug government 
clerks. I scarcely know what I had dreamed, 
but certain it is that the dream has not 
been realized/ 1 
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" Are you not somewhat premature ?" 

" Well, it may be so ; at all events we 
cannot control facts* But one word more 
of Mr. Octavius Lyle. How does he con- 
trive to live at all, if, as you state, every- 
thing like success is continually slipping 
through his fingers ?" 

" Indeed, I scarcely know. Occasionally, 
I am told r some lucky chance presents itself, 
by which he is a sufficiently good tactician 
to profit ; but by all accounts, had he in- 
herited the wealth of Croesus, he would not 
long have remained rich, for, like all who 
have little to give, he gives it freely where 
he believes that it is needed." 

"Indeed! and borrows, I doubt not, 
quite as recklessly. Pocket and principle 
are often one as loosely guarded as the 
other." 

"You must, however, judge leniently of 
him, Mr. Lyle; for if, as I fear, he may 
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even be imprudent as weD as unfortunate, 
we are bound to remember, that he is 
young, and that London is a dangerous 
arena for struggling talent." 

" Yes/' replied his companion reflectively ; 
"large cities are, after all, nothing more 
than sumptuous prisons, containing cells 
enough to accommodate every vice, and never 
untenanted. Vanity, ambition, selfishness, 
coquetry, avarice, and falsehood, each find 
their place, and contaminate the atmosphere 
about them. Man is pre-eminent ; and you 
may read him in his works." 

" And the inference is — " said Brunton 
with a smile — 

" The inference is, my good friend, that, 
as you observed some minutes ago, I must 
judge leniently of all the ladies and gentlemen 
whose acquaintance I am about to make." 

41 And who knows/' pursued the worthy 
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lawyer, rubbing his hands cheerfully ; " after 
a careful and unprejudiced examination of 
their several qualifications, which will win 
the prize. It is a race well worth the running, 
my dear Sir ; and there are plenty of com- 
petitors who will require no inducement to 
take their places at the starting-post. Old 
world-worn man of business as I am, I 
confess that I am full of curiosity to know 
which will eventually be the lucky indivi- 
dual." 

"I can at least tell you which will not, 
even before I set eyes on any of them ; 
neither the old maiden annuitant, nor the 
office-clerk — unless, indeed, the Government 
should become bankrupt, in which case I 
should probably be insolvent myself." 

" Our candidates are then reduced to 
Mr. Percival Lyle — " 

" Ay, the gentleman who drives two 
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carriages, and lives in Bedford Square. West 
Indian merchants occasionally break." 
"Mrs. Stainton—' ' 

" The pompons principal of a fashionable 
establishment, at which young ladies are 
taught to be helpless gracefully! unfitted for 
wives and mothers, and initiated into the 
mysteries of running milliners' bills. Pupils 
fail, however, sometimes." 

" The two sons of Mrs. Stainton — " 
"Doubtful. Thanks to the eternal rail- 
ways, which are rapidly making one huge 
gridiron of the whole civilized world, the 
civil engineer, with common industry, must 
be able to render himself independent of 
other men's money ; while the West-end 
parson has only to curl his hair carefully, and 
to wear clean gloves, in order to secure an 
heiress, or to become tutor to some lordling, 
whose father will eventually reward his exer- 
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tions with a bishopric. I consider him to 
be amply provided for." 

" And lastly, Mr. Octavius Lyle — " 
"Just so; the well-born vagabond who 
borrows money to give away, and considers 
himself honest ! Well, my good Sir, here 
are the personages of our little drama, and 
we have now only to place them upon the 
scene. The crusty old uncle, with his toil- 
won thousands, and the long-tried friend to 
whom he looks for sympathy and support, are 
already upon the stage, and the curtain is 
about to draw up/' 

" It will, however, be a serious perform- 
ance." 

"Who knows? I rather anticipate a 
comedy ; but what I apprehend is the risk 
of being cheated at last, and becoming myself 
the fool of the play. I have more than 
once remarked that there occurs in the life 
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of every man some moment by which his 
whole future destiny is influenced ; and that 
this moment, despite its importance, is al- 
most invariably one which has never entered 
into his calculations, and for which he is 
consequently altogether unprepared. Chance 
is its presiding deity ; the mind, bewildered 
and unstrung by an accident utterly unfore- 
seen, abandons itself involuntarily to the 
guidance of this blind hazard; and even 
while the victim or the dupe (for either name 
will fit him) believes that his freedom of 
will and of action is still intact, he is merely 
the puppet of circumstance, and the slave of 
events by which he suffers himself to become 
entangled beyond extrication or escape." 

" We will trust, my good Sir, that no 
such moment will deprive you of your power 
of volition. At all events, yon have both 
time and opportunity before you; for, 
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according to your instructions, I have ac- 
quainted your relatives with your expected 
arrival in England, and they are all pre- 
pared to wait upon you whenever they 
receive your permission to do so." 

" May I ask if their replies to tho. intelli- 
gence were verbal or in writing ?" 

"All, without exception, in writing. 
Would you like to see the letters ? I have 
them about me." 

" You could not afford me a greater plea- 
sure. I am anxious to judge as much as 
possible beforehand of the several individuals 
with whom I am so soon to be brought into 
contact." 

" We will take them, then, if you please, 
in the order in which I have already made 
them known to you. Here" — and as Mr. 
Brunton spoke, he drew a huge sheet of 
Jetter-paper, . sealed with a wafer, from a 
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packet carefully tied together with red tape 
" here is the epistle of Miss Penelope Lyle." 

The Anglo-Mexican, having adjusted his 
spectacles, proceeded to read the letter, which 
ran thus : 

" Miss Penelope Lyle presents her obliged 
compliments to Mr. Brunton, and thanks 
him for his polite communication. 

"Miss Penelope Lyle is happy to learn 
the approaching return of her long-absent 
brother Mr. Reginald Lyle to England, (after 
so protracted an absence.) 

" Miss Penelope Lyle presumes that her 
respected relative being (as Mr. Brunton 
has very considerately informed Miss P. L.) 
still unmarried, may require some efficient 
and competent person to superintend his 
domestic establishment; and Miss Penelope 
Lyle accordingly begs to assure Mr. Brunton 
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that she is prepared to sacrifice her own 
tastes and habits in order to secure the com- 
fort of so near a kinsman ; (an offer whose 
perfect disinterestedness cannot for a moment 
be doubtful, when Mr. Reginald Lyle shall 
become acquainted with the fact that Miss 
Penelope Lyle is in independent circum- 
stances, and beyond all suspicion of enter- 
taining mercenary views.) Miss Penelope 
Lyle will lose no time in making such 
preliminary arrangements as may enable 
her to obey without delay the early summons 
of her respected brother." 

" So," said the man of money, as he laid 
the letter gently upon the table ; "I am, it 
seems, already provided with a housekeeper. 
Now for No. 2, if you please. Ha ! just 
so; Mr. Percival Lyle comes next. I pre- 
sume that he will not offer himself as my 
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house-steward. A good band for a man of 
* business — a very good hand ; quite a relief 
to the eyes after the spiders' legs of little 
Pen." 

" Sir, 

"I have duly received your favour of 
the 9th instant, which I hereby acknowledge 
with thanks. 

"Mrs. Percival Lyle, as sincerely as I 
do, congratulates herself upon the anticipated 
arrival of our highly respected uncle, towards 
whom we are quite prepared to fulfil the 
duties of affectionate hospitality, which to 
a childless individual like Mr. Reginald Lyle, 
cannot fail to prove his best welcome to his 
native land. 

"The prosperous condition of my affairs 
enables me to do this with the more readi- 
ness, that Mr. Reginald Lyle will have no 
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reason to apprehend, under my roof, any 
diminution of his accustomed luxuries : while 
in the society of my amiable wife and accom- 
plished daughters, I flatter myself that he 
will find such resources as must tend to secure 
his perfect happiness, and to make him feel 
that he is once more in the bosom of his 
family." 

" Good, very good — ' in the bosom of his 
family!' precisely where my worthy friend 
at Lima desired to hear of the advent of the 
old acquaintance by whom he had been bullied 
and bored for five-and-twenty years. I am 
obliged to him, but I fear that the ( luxuries' 
of Bedford Square, the ' amiable wife,' and 
the 'accomplished daughters' might prove 
too much for me. I am a plain man, Sir 
— a very plain man; and much less will 
satisfy my ambition than so wholesale an 
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intrusion on the prosperous affairs of my 
flourishing nephew and namesake." 

" Here is the note of Mr. Lancaster," said 
the lawyer, as he placed it with a quiet smile 
in the hand of* his host ; " you will not, at 
all events, be prepared to deny that your 
newly-found relatives are anxious to prove 
their good-will by every means in their 
power." 

The old merchant took possession of 
the brief and formal-looking epistle, and 
slowly read it aloud : 

" Mr. Brunton, 
" Sir, 

" Your favour of the 9 th instant was duly 
received, and I have the honour herewith to 
acknowledge the same. 

" The intelligence which it contained has 
afforded me much gratification, as I flatter 

VOL. I. D 
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myself that I have it in my power, from 
my official position, to be of essential service 
to my relative, who may with confidence 
command my good offices. 

" Pray inform him of the same, as well as 
of my desire to pay my respects to him in 
person, and to devote to his interests every 
hour which can be spared from my public 
duties/' 

" Liberal Mr. Lancaster !" said the Anglo- 
Mexican sarcastically ; " A modest man who 
affects to play the patron, and to deal out 
my cards for me the better to conceal his 
own. Perhaps I may employ him to 
procure me a peerage." 

" And here, my good Sir, is the reply of 
Mrs. Stainton/' 

" Faugh ! what an infection ! It must 
have been run over by a musk-rat. We 
were half poisoned by those vermin in 
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Mexico; but I fancied that you were at 
least free from the nuisance in this country. 
What says the courtly mistress of the 
fashionable establishment ?" 

"Dear Sir," 

" Ah, women are always sentimental upon 
paper." 

" Dear Sir, 
"It was with inexpressible delight that 
I perused your charming and welcome 
letter. The tears of heartfelt pleasure 
which it called forth are not yet dried upon 
my cheeks. How extremely interesting! 
It is really quite dramatic! so many years 
had elapsed since I had received tidings of 
the amiable exile, that, as I remarked to 
my dear boys, Mr. Reginald Lyle appeared 

d 2 
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actually like a relative dropped from the 
clouds, or one of those charming Anglo- 
Indian uncles who form the brightest orna- 
ments of a French vaudeville. 

"And when are we likely really to 
embrace the dear wanderer? His antici- 
pated advent has already diffused unfeigned 
delight throughout Minerva Lodge; for I 
was so deeply agitated by your glad tidings, 
that I was for the whole of yesterday utterly 
unable to fulfil the important and responsible 
duties of my establishment; and my sweet 
pupils were consequently left at liberty to 
celebrate the joyous event. 

"My talented Ernest, and my admirable 
Frederick join me in sincere acknowledg- 
ments of your polite attention. Like myself, 
they are eager to embrace their new-found 
uncle; who will, I am convinced, gladly 
welcome to his affections such worthy 
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descendants of his long-alienated family. 
With renewed expressions of my gratitude 
and delight, I feel it a privilege to subscribe 
myself, dear Sir, your obliged servant, 

" Clarissa Stainton." 

"And now, if you please, for your last 
specimen of 4 The Polite Letter Writer.' 99 

" It is in a different strain ; but you 
must not quarrel with its abruptness/' 

There was an earnestness in the look of 
the traveller as he extended his hand, which 
afforded a better answer than any that he 
could have framed into words : 

" Sir, 

" I thank you for your communication, 
and trust that my uncle will return to his 
native country with a constitution suffi- 
ciently unimpaired to enable him to enjoy 
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the fruits of a long and laborious life in a 
trying climate. I am, of course, at his 
orders, should he desire to make my ac- 
quaintance; but as I am not in a position 
to offer him such a welcome as he has a 
right to expect from the son of his brother, 
you will much oblige me by not forcing 
my name upon him, should he, as appears 
extremely probable, be ignorant of my exist- 
ence : for, in so far as I can judge, our 
meeting could answer no good purpose ; as 
I am too poor to do credit to his notice, 
and too proud to be admitted to it on 
sufferance." 

Mr. Lyle breathed a long sigh of relief, 
and gathering the letters together, thrust 
them into his coat-pocket. 

" Thank you, my good Sir ; thank you 
he said after a short pause ; " these docu- 
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ments appear to me as so many landmarks 
on the moral road over which I propose to 
travel. And now I have only to commu- 
nicate to you the aim and end of my 
ambition/ 9 

Thus saying, the old merchant drew his 
chair still closer to that of his companion, 
and lowering his voice to a scarcely audible 
whisper, murmured hastily but emphatically 
a few sentences, to which the lawyer listened 
with undisguised astonishment. 

" My dear Mr. Lyle— " 

" No remonstrance, I beg. On this point 
I am impracticable. We have all heard of 
the man who suddenly awoke one morning, 
and found himself famous, and I am re- 
solved to work a still greater miracle." 

" My head to a cricket-ball, then," ex- 
claimed the lawyer, " Octavius Lyle will be 
the winner !" 
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" It is impossible to say. I must know 
more of him, much more; for I do not 
desire to foster the views of a vagabond. 
But we must now part for the night;" 
added the host, comparing his watch with a 
French pendule on the mantel-piece, fancifully 
surmounted by a figure of Beauty binding 
the wings of Time with roses. "It will 
soon strike eleven, and you have, I believe, 
some distance to go. I would offer you 
a bed ;" he pursued with a meaning smile ; 
"but you are aware that I do not possess 
any superfluous accommodation." 

The lawyer rose, and after a few brief 
words of leave-taking, shook hands cordially 
with his friend, and departed. 

When he found himself alone, Mr. Lyle 
resumed his seat ; again read through the 
whole of the letters of which he had so 
unceremoniously possessed himself ; and then 
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remained for a long time with his face 
buried in his hands, absorbed in thought; 
nor was it until he had finally encroached 
on the "small hours/ 9 that he rang his 
bell, ascended to his sleeping-room, and dis- 
missed his new and obsequious attendant. 
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CHAPTER III. 
BEDFORD SQUARE. 

About a week after the conversation re- 
corded in the last chapter, the breakfast-bell 
of No. — , Bedford Square, summoned the 
family to their morning meal. 

A bright fire was blazing in the highly- 
polished grate; the crimson curtains cast a 
ruddy and genial glow over the room : 
portraits of the lord and lady of the man- 
sion smiled in all the majesty of their life- 
like proportions from the walls; a Turkey 
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carpet covered the floor; and an elaborate 
repast was spread upon the table. 

The silver urn was bubbling and steam- 
ing; the muffins soaking in their covered 
dish, the eggs nestling lovingly amid the 
folds of a snow-white napkin, the delicately- 
tinted ham modestly confronting the savoury 
pdtd de PJrigord, and the sideboard groaning 
beneath a costly display of plate. More- 
over, beside the chair of the master of the 
house — an ample, high-backed, and well- 
stuffed chair of crimson morocco — was placed 
a salver containing several letters ; while the 
" Times" newspaper, opened to its extremest 
dimensions, was airing upon the hearth-rug 
within reach of his hand. 

The room, in short, presented that perfect 
appearance of comfort so essentially and ex- 
clusively English, that the traveller in foreign 
lands can hope to see its like only in his 
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dreams : nor was its character changed when 
Mr. Percival Lyle sauntered in, enveloped in 
a brocaded dressing-gown girt about his 
waist by a cord and tassels, a pair of em- 
broidered slippers, and a smoking-cap of 
purple velvet worked with gold braid. As 
he entered, he was whistling in an under 
tone an air from a popular opera, but it was 
evident that either his breath or his memory 
failed him; or — what appeared still more 
probable — that he was totally unconscious of 
his own attempt at melody. 

Mr. Percival Lyle was a man of about 
forty, or it might be forty-five years of age. 
His eyes were sunken, and the palest of all 
pale blue ; of that washy tint which may be 
seen in a China saucer held against the light. 
In moments of inaction, like that in which 
we present him to the reader, they were 
also as expressionless as the saucer afore- 
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mentioned; but such was far from being 
universally the case: for Mr. Percival Lyle 
was essentially a money-loving and a money- 
hunting personage. So deeply rooted, indeed, 
was his love of gab, that he may fairly be 
described as a perpetual victim to the yellow 
jaundice. 

He had married his wife for her money ; 
'cut' his friends when they became poor; 
threatened his daughters from their cradle 
with the most fabulous vengeance, should 
they venture to form an attachment for a 
needy suitor; and in short, fashioned his 
words, his moods, and all but his domestic 
and personal habits, so exclusively in con* 
fbrmity with his leading passion, that the 
applicant for his bounty might as rationally 
have anticipated an annuity as a single 
copper coin from his pocket. 

But Mr. Percival Lyle was nevertheless a 
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respectable man, a very respectable man ; 
all the more respectable for aught that we 
know, because, unlike the thriftless indi- 
viduals who suffer themselves to be beguiled 
out of a stray shilling by the tears and 
entreaties of a famished mother, pleading 
for her almost naked children by the way- 
side — for there are blank, and weary, and 
desponding waysides, even in money-making 
London for those who have no capital to 
trade upon — he disdained to loosen a button, 
or to draw off a glove, in order to hush a 
sigh, or to bind up a broken heart. 

There are respectable men of this stamp 
in every great city. 

To revert, however, to the light blue 
eyes of Mr. Percival Lyle. We are bound 
to admit that they could occasionally redeem 
themselves from the meaningless blank of 
utter inanity, and light up with fierce bright 
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fires; although, like a December sun, they 
glittered without giving warmth. The pros- 
pect of a good speculation, the hope of 
circumventing a rival speculator, the chance 
of a snug profit— all these incentives lent 
an extraordinary and life-like brilliancy to the 
diminutive orbs, which, from some strange 
accident of blood or race, were overarched 
with hanging brows like those of his uncle : 
but beyond this trivial feature, there was no 
resemblance between the sarcastic, although 
high-hearted Reginald Lyle, and his smooth- 
spoken, but egotistical nephew. The dark 
hair which escaped profusely from beyond 
the edges of the Greek cap, was already 
thickly threaded with silver; and the lines 
about the eyes and mouth were less indi- 
cative of age than of care. Altogether there 
was a harshness and a sullenness about the 
whole expression of the man — supple as he 
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might perhaps prove where he looked upon 
suppleness as wisdom — which by no means 
bespoke the sympathy or regard of a stranger. 

Having sauntered to the window, thrust 
back the glowing curtains, and glanced 
through a pea-green fog as far as he could 
see in the direction of the enclosure which 
occupies the centre of the square, where 
the leafless twigs were writhing like tor- 
tured reptiles under the occasional blasts of 
air that doubled up the discoloured vapour 
into folds, and then set them free again to 
wrap themselves the more closely about every 
object with which they came into contact; 
to sully with hopeless grime freshly-whi- 
tened door-steps, to hang about bright 
door-knockers, and plunge into areas ; while 
the turf beneath them, hopeless of assert- 
ing itself under such circumstances, lay 
hidden beneath a coat of smut and filth so 
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dark as to render it problematical that it ever 
could venture an attempt to emerge again; 
he slightly shuddered, turned away, and 
finally approached the glowing fire, which 
appeared to offer a genial defiance to the 
wretchedness without. 

As he drew near the table, the glance of 
the master of the house fell upon the un- 
opened letters ; but he evinced no anxiety to 
ascertain the nature of their contents ; on the 
contrary, his heavy eye-brows contracted 
themselves with an expression of dread, the 
low whistle terminated in a querulous quaver, 
and he abruptly threw himself into his chair, 
and buried his whole pers<^ in the folds of 
the " Leading Journal." 

Mr. Fercival Lyle had hardly settled him- 
self on his seat, when his lady, in her turn, 
fluttered into the room. She was a pretty, 
vapid-looking, little person, alarmingly be- 
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flounced, and wore the smartest of all smart 
French caps, over a profusion of ringlets of 
the warmest auburn. In her hand she carried 
an embroidered handkerchief edged with lace 
and a small roll of paper, both of which she 
laid upon the table, as she prepared to make 
the tea. 

" Ha !" groaned the husband, as looking 
up from the journal, his eye rested upon 
these objects ; " More bills, of course !" 

" Now really, Percival simpered his help- 
mate in a thin voice, which betrayed that 
it could be sharp — " you must not be un- 
reasonable. How can such an establishment 
as ours be maintained without money? 
Besides, you should remember the fortune 
that I brought to you !" 

" I remember it, my dear ; I remember it ; 
and it would be strange if I did not, when 
you remind me of it every day of our lives ; 
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but at the same time I cannot forget, that, 
in bringing me £10,000, you have acted 
from the very first year of our marriage as 
though the half-score had been a hun- 
dred r 

"You are beginning the day in an 
amiable mood, Mr. Percival. Pray is it 
likely to last?" 

"Very likely, extremely likely, for I see 
no prospect of extrication from our present 
difficulties. I am even afraid to look at my 
letters this morning; though read them I 
must, «ven should I find that the rumour 
prevalent yesterday in the City has proved 
true, and that the house in Demerara has 
broke; and if so, Mrs. Percival, I am 
afraid that we shall go with it." 

" Impossible !" said the lady, with an 
angry toss of her redundant curls. " Why 
should a house in Demerara ruin us ? 
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Besides, you are always crying ' wolf/ and 
the wolf never comes !" 

" Your logic is admirable, my dear ; and 
I ought to feel that with so able, so econo- 
mical, and so sensible a wife as I am blessed 
withal, there can be nothing to apprehend. 
You have good sense enough, I have no 
doubt, to make yourself quite as happy in 
a lodging as in your present home; and 
to wear a gingham gown with as much com- 
posure as the furbaloed article in which you 
are now rustling about the room." 

"Pray read your paper, and hold your 
tongue, Mr. Lyle. You are insupportable." 

" I will read my letters, my love, and tell 
you the news." 

The lady did not vouchsafe any reply; 
and acting upon his declared intention, the 
husband extended his hand towards the 
salver, whence with true mercantile perspi- 
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cacity, he withdrew a business-like looking 
packet, directed in a dear, bold, precise 
hand, impossible to be mistaken. 

The tea was made; Mrs. Percival Lyle 
had seated herself; and, in order to exhibit 
her supreme indifference to the apprehen- 
sions of her husband, she was unrolling one 
after the other, the interesting little collection 
of autographs which had led to the fore- 
going dialogue, when she was startled from 
her employment by a heavy sigh, and, on 
looking up, saw her companion lying back 
in his chair, with blanched cheeks and com- 
pressed lips. 

" Dear me, Mr. Lyle 1" she exclaimed cap- 
tiously ; " what is the matter now ? I told 
you yesterday that all that turtle-soup would 
disagree with you; but you would persist 
in eating it." 

"Anna;" said her husband, "there is 
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no longer a hope. The Demerara house 
cannot hold on for another month." 

" How extremely disagreeable !" was the 
irritated reply. " I always did detest every- 
thing connected with trade, and I shall hate 
it now worse than ever. How much do 
you lose?" 

" More than I can meet ; we must make 
sacrifices, heavy sacrifices, I fear; in fact 
I scarcely know how we shall be able to 
stand against this blow." 

" I can't live in poverty ;" said his wife, 
bursting into tears. " I never did ; I never 
expected to be asked to do it ; and I know 
that I can't!" 

Mr. Percival Lyle was silent, and sat for 
several minutes with his head resting upon 
his hand, in deep and evidently painful 
thought. At length he roused himself: 

" Let me see once more ;" he murmured, 
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as he again plunged his hand among the 
letters. 

"Ha!" he shortly afterwards exclaimed 
with a brightened countenance; "this is a 
stop-gap with a vengeance. Why, this is 
really Providential ! Do you remember, my 
dear, that I mentioned to you some months 
ago an offer I had made to young Forester 
when he came into his property, to give 
him five per cent, for all the money he 
thought proper to intrust to me ?" 

" To be sure I do/' said the lady eagerly. 

" Well, he accepts the proposal, and con- 
sents to place £20,000 in my hands — -just 
twice the amount of your fortune, Mrs. Per- 
cival Lyle !" 

This sarcasm passed unperceived in the 
delight with which the intelligence was re- 
ceived. " You accept of course, ray love ?" 

" A rational question ! Does a man rush 
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out of an open door when the house is on 
fire ? And mark me, Anna ;" pursued the 
merchant sententiously ; "I am guilty of no 
want of principle in this transaction; for 
even should I not be able to recover myself* 
and that this money should be swallowed 
up, (as it may chance to be) in the vortex — 
the loss will be much less felt by a gay, 
idle young man, who has only himself to 
care for, than by the responsible father of 
a family, who has a large establishment to 
support, and appearances to keep up — and 
who is, moreover, toiling to make the most 
6f his means, instead of scattering them to 
the winds, and wasting them in fashionable 
follies. ,, 

" Very true, my dear ; very prettily put 
said Mrs. Percival Lyle, carefully adjusting 
her cap, which had become slightly dis- 
arranged during her momentary emotion ; 
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« especially when you are the head of a 
family, and that your wife — " 

"Brought me £10,000. Well then; 
strengthened and sustained by your appro- 
bation, I shall not hesitate to make good 
use of Mr. Forester's inheritance. And, who 
knows;" he added with a pitiful sophistry 
which would have wrung the spirit of an 
honest-hearted wife; "whether I may not 
be doing him a great ultimate service by 
merely risking the money which, left in his 
own hands, would have been most certainly 
lost altogether before many years had passed 
over his head ?" 

" There can be no doubt of it ; none in 
the world ;" said his now quiescent wife ; 
"and, do you know, Mr. Lyle, if all goes 
well, I mean to be very civil to him, and 
to encourage his visits; for it strikes me 
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that he would be a very good match for 
Anastatia, who is now turned eighteen.' 1 

"A very provident arrangement indeed; 
but unfortunately somewhat premature, as 
I am extremely doubtful," — and the formid- 
able eyebrows were contracted until they 
nearly met — "extremely doubtful indeed, 
that even this lucky windfall will suffice 
to save us. At all events, Mrs. Percival, 
I must insist that, until I can see my way 
much more clearly than I do this morning, 
you abstain from all your usual extravagance. 
You are really bringing up the girls as though 
they were the daughters of a peeress ; and 
although I quite admit the necessity of your 
severally maintaining a fashionable style of 
dress, and being careful that Miss Stapleton 
should be recognized as their governess, and 
not mistaken for a relation, still I am con- 
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fident that the thing might be done 
upon half that you spend ; and you must 
accordingly curtail very materially your 
present expences. As to domestic appear- 
ances, they must be kept up of course — 
no difference must be made in the table — 
the servants must not be allowed to suspect 
anything, for suspicion would at this mo- 
ment be our ruin — let the whist-parties go 
on as usual, with the sandwich- tray, and 
sherry— in fact, it will be essential to see a 
few friends to dinner from time to time in 
a quiet way — men who may be useful on 
an emergency, such as Ripley the broker, 
and Brunton of Lincoln's Inn. But no 
folly, no nonsense — do you understand, Mrs. 
Percival ? No balls, or operas, or charades, 
or childishness of that kind, which is only 
an excuse for a parcel of nonsensical 
finery." 

e 2 
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" I understand perfectly, Mr. Lyle was 
the indignant reply ; " your meaning is so 
easily understood, that the comprehension of 
a child of seven years old would suffice to 
read the enigma; everything that involves 
your own comfort and selfishness is to go 
on as usual: it is only the indulgences of 
the girls and myself that are to be given 
up — you have stated the matter dearly 
enough." 

" By-the-bye," said the merchant, parry- 
ing the thrust; "talking of Brunton, I 
wonder if he has had any further news of 
old Lyle. If the old fellow should prove to 
be as rich as he stated to me in his last, 
there may still be solid hopes of holding 
our ground ; and if he were once in Eng- 
land, dollars and all, I should not despair. 
Egad! here is a letter from Brunton safe 
enough. Now, then, to learn our luck." 
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And so saying, Mr. Percival Lyle broke 
the seal of a third epistle. 

" Capital! — excellent I" he exclaimed an 
instant afterwards; "the nabob, moreover, 
k not only in England, but in London; 
and is, says the lawyer, extremely anxious 
to make our acquaintance, although he de- 
clines becoming an inmate of the house — 
I'm sorry for that, though ; very sorry ;" he 
added musingly. 

" Then you have your sorrow to yourself 
for once;" said his wife, in a voice which 
was pitched at least two notes higher than 
was agreeable to the ear. 

"I generally have, my dear; but on 
this occasion you may find cause for once 
to agree with me. Did there exist no other 
individuals who have an equal claim upon the 
large property of Mr. Reginald Lyle, I should 
be quite as well pleased as you could possibly 
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be, not to be troubled with a purse-proud, 
crusty, old bachelor under our roof ; but we 
must not lose sight of the fact that my uncle 
has other relatives besides ourselves." 

"None of the same consequence — none 
who make the same figure in the world/' 

"Have you forgotten the failure in 
Demerara, my dear ?" 

"No, Sir; nor the fact, that if the 
ladies of your family obey, the orders you 
have just thought proper to give, they will 
have the pleasure of appearing before your 
rich uncle in the agreeable character of 
genteel paupers." 

" Stuff 1 Nonsense 1" exclaimed the mer- 
chant with vehemence ; " what a blind fool 
is an unreasonable woman ! And when you 
think proper (to use your own expression) 
to indulge in one of your amiable tempers, 
you are as unreasonable and unreasoning as 
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the silliest of your sex. Can you not see 
that the arrival of Mr. Lyle will, and must, 
make all the difference in the world in our 
domestic arrangements ? Do you think me 
such an idiot as to let him suspect my em- 
barrassments ? Have you never heard that 
4 gold will to gold ?' and don't you at least 
possess understanding enough to comprehend 
that his vanity will be flattered by the 
prosperous position of a nephew and a 
namesake, who, with his assistance, may do 
honour to the family ? Is it really necessary 
to explain to you that when a man has passed 
a long life in amassing wealth, he looks for 
the interest of his money, and will have it 
paid in the gratification of his vanity ?" 

" I understand ; and taking this view of 
the case, you have altered your mind, and 
consider that everything should go on as 
usual." 
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"That is precisely my meaning. Of 
course my contemplated retrenchments must 
be abandoned ; and we cannot play our cards 
better than by impressing upon him that 
our attentions are purely disinterested — that 
in short, we shall receive whatever he may 
see fit to do for us, gratefully as a natural 
consequence; for where there are children, 
and particularly girls, every man is anxious to 
increase his means — but not as though we 
needed it — not as though it were a matter of 
present importance. Let him at least believe 
that there is still one Lyle left, able to hold 
head against him, and you will see the 
result." 

" Well, I hope it will be a pleasant one ; 
but in order to do you proper credit in the 
eyes of this important personage, my dear, 
the girls and myself must really have new 
velvet mantles said the lady in a resolute 
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tone; "I had intended to get through 
the winter with those that I purchased 
last year; for although they were quite 
behind the fashion, and that it was per- 
fectly impossible to alter them to the new 
shape, you have really made yourself so 
unpleasant lately, when I have asked for 
a trifle of the kind, that I made up my 
mind to do as well as I could without 
them." 

"And so you call three velvet mantles 
which cost, as I well remember, thirty 
guineas, a trifle, Mrs. Percival. I only 
wish that I could make money as fast as 
you know how to spend it." 

" It is at least my own that I spend, if 
I am not mistaken," was the sullen retort. 

"But I beg to remark that you are 
very greatly mistaken, my dear. You 
have dipped so often in your vaunted 
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Pactolus, that the spring has long been 
dry. However, as it is necessary that 
you should all make a fashionable appear- 
ance to my uncle, you may have the mantles, 
if you really want them/' 

" Of course we do, and several other 
little things also; but nothing of any 
importance. And these bills, Mr. Lyle 
— are they to be paid?" 

"Certainly. Have I not told you that 
all must go on as usual ? Above everything, 
Anna — -now don't sit quiddling the string 
of your cap, but listen to me attentively, 
for if we do not act in concert we shall 
be quite certain to betray ourselves — above 
everything do not drop a hint, even to the 
children, either of the Demerara house, or 
that other affair I told you of last week." 

" One would think I was a simpleton, 
Mr. Lyle." 
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"Far from it, my dear, when you con- 
descend to make use of your good sense; 
and therefore I am sure that I need only 
remind you of the feet that this is, in all 
probability, the most important moment of 
our lives. Come, let us have done with 
wrangling, Anna continued the merchant, 
as, with an urbane smile, he extended his 
hand to his wife ; " we are about to play 
for a heavy stake, and we shall require 
all our skill to get the game into our own 
hands." 

" 1 wonder/' said the lady, still only half 
appeased, "if your uncle intends to notice 
your cousin Mrs. Stainton, or that dis- 
graceful Octavius? I am sure I hope that 
we shall not be obliged to meet them, for I 
hate governesses and all that sort of thing; 
one is so ashamed of one's friends finding 
out what they are ; and I am by no means 
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anxious that Anastatia should form an 
acquaintance with her cousin, who is too 
good-looking and agreeable to be a safe 
companion for a young girl. As to old 
Miss Pen, she is only a bore, but can do no 
harm; and Mr. Lancaster, being under 
government, is presentable enough." 

" You are right, my dear, quite right ; 
but I fear that we must bend to circum- 
stances. Old men, and especially rich old 
men, seldom brook contradiction. We have 
very skilfully kept Mrs. Stainton and her 
sons at a distance hitherto, but fortunately 
we have been just sufficiently civil to deprive 
her of all cause of complaint; while as to 
Octavius, there is little risk of his either 
satisying the ambition of Anastatia, whose 
vanity will prevent her from ever marrying 
a beggar; or proving a desirable claimant 
upon his uncle, who can scarcely feel 
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flattered at his relationship to a threadbare 
scapegrace, who has not the slightest chance 
of making his way in the world. Nor, 
to tell you the truth, do I feel in the slightest 
degree alarmed as regards our other relatives, 
for they are none of them in a position to 
compete with us; and, take my word for 
it, that, as I just now remarked, a man who 
has spent a lifetime in amassing money, is 
too well aware of its value to bestow it 
where he is not likely to derive some 
credit and advantage from his generosity. 

" And — by-the-bye" — pursued the speaker 
with increased animation ; " who knows ? 
The habits of fifty years cannot be very 
easily thrown aside; and the old Mexican, 
should we succeed in impressing him with a 
solid conviction of our prosperity and com- 
mercial success, may perhaps be induced to 
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join the firm for the sake of keeping his 
hand in." 

"But might not this be rather dan- 
gerous under the circumstances?" prudently 
inquired the lady. 

" Pshaw ! my love ;" was the smiling 
rejoinder ; " you do not suppose that I 
should permit my good uncle to fatigue 
himself with accounts. Leave the matter 
to me, should there be a hope of so 
desirable an arrangement; the books have 
always been, and always shall be, under 
my own charge; and between ourselves, 
I am apt to believe that they would 
prove a somewhat difficult problem to 
solve, unless I furnished the key to the 
enigma." 

"Well, Percival, you know best;" said 
his wife obediently ; " but I must confess 
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that to me at least it seems as though a 
wealthy relation like your uncle, whose 
property is beyond the reach of chance, and 
who will, without doubt, make you his heir, 
is mqgp likely to prop your credit in the 
mercantile world, where your present embar- 
rassments must at all events be suspected, 
than a new partner, who might only share 
in your ruin." 

"My dear, you are becoming quite a 
diplomatist ! There is, at all events, a great 
deal of truth in what you say, and I shall 
give it due reflection. In the meantime, we 
must exert every nerve to win the good 
opinion of the Mexican nabob. Put the 
girls on their best behaviour; give a few 
hints to Miss Stapleton — among the rest, 
let her infer that I have some idea of 
increasing her salary, should Mr. Lyle be 
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pleased with her pupils; in short, exert 
yourself, and all will go well. I feel as 
thoroughly convinced of it as though I 
had just listened to the reading of the 
Will, and had the old bachelor's ingot^ safely 
in my pocket." 

Yes, truly, breakfast is a social, genial, 
comfortable meal ; and if it occasionally 
commences somewhat drearily, it is sure 
to vindicate its character before its close. 
Even here, Mr. Reginald Lyle had begun the 
day by looking out upon the fog, and 
prophesying a speedy bankruptcy ; had 
snubbed his wife ; and scowled at the 
household bills. But the dark mood had 
gone by, and from the fog without he had 
turned to the fire within; from the 
failure he had passed to the agreeable 
prospect of jeopardising the property of a 
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friend; and from Utter words, and still 
more bitter commands, he had progressed 
to unlimited indulgence, and to the sweetest 
matrimonial confidence. The pdt4 de foie- 
gras was attacked with a zest which said 
wonders for the state of his digestive powers ; 
and even as he ate, he still found time to 
say a thousand pleasant things to his smiling 
helpmate, whose thoughts were as agreeably 
engaged as his own upon a thousand matters 
deeply interesting to her weak and selfish 
nature. 

The 16th of November had set in most 
auspiciously. What were the vapours with- 
out when contrasted with the sunshine 
within? Mists, however dense and dis- 
coloured, are sure to roll off in time ; but 
good fortune is by no means so certain to 
enter through crack and crevice at the 
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identical moment when it is most needed ; 
and it is consequently sound philosophy to 
button a warm great-coat over an honest 
heart, and to bid sturdy defiance to the fogs 
of destiny, while we are enabled to keep up 
the caloric by a clear conscience, a genuine 
love towards our fellow-creatures, and, above 
all, an upright purpose, which may laugh at 
suspicion, defy scrutiny, and secure respect 
under all exigencies. 

No marvel, therefore, that Mr. Percival 
Lyle was a happy man when he pocketed 
his correspondence, and set forth for his 
office that morning ; or that his lady, when 
she consigned the cheque that was to cancel 
her household bills to her reticule, should 
ascend to her dressing-room full of pleasant 
projects and vague dreams of balls, banquets, 
and bonnets, all of which were to be the 
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produce of Mexican gold and maternal in- 
dulgence. 

The dear girls — how delighted they would 
be, to be sure 1 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Lincoln's inn. 

On the morning succeeding that which 
was rendered memorable by the conversa- 
tion detailed in our last chapter, Mr. Brun- 
ton was early at his chambers ; earlier by 
a full hour than was his ordinary habit; 
and yet there did not appear to be any 
extraordinary press of business. 

His two clerks were at work in the 
outer office; the senior reading the paper, 
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and the junior mending pens with a pre- 
cision which certainly did not evince any 
very pressing necessity for dispatch. Both 
had huge packets of paper and piles of 
parchment before them, ostentatiously hedg- 
ing in their respective desks like fences of 
thorn, very likely to prick the fingers of 
any reckless intruder anxious to penetrate 
the mysteries beyond; while various sheets 
of prodigious proportions, written all over 
in very precise letters on very wide lines, 
lay open as if to evidence the recent labours 
of the two confidential clerks ; sturdy auto- 
graphs, which only required to be seen in 
order to convince the ^holder that they 
were not to be trifled with. 

The windows of the room required no 
blinds, no matter what mysterious business 
might be going on within, for rain, dust, 
and time, had combined to render all ex* 
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traneous- drapery useless ; while the floor 
was a curious mosaic of ink, mud, and 
gravel. The furniture — what there was of 
it — was in excellent keeping with the apart- 
ment, and so was the costume of the gen- 
tlemen by whom it was tenanted. In 
addition to the two desks, one of which rose 
a foot higher from the floor than the other, 
typifying the superior authority of its oc- 
cupant, there stood in a recess beside the 
fire-place a strange, quaint, old-world-looking 
book-case, which bad no doubt once figured 
in the library of some demolished palace, or 
some deceased noble, where it had held its 
place among other elaborate specimens of 
human industry and perseverance; for the 
rich old oak of which it was composed was 
carved over every inch of its surface with 
tangled garlands of flowers and fruit, and 
chubby cupids, and apocryphal birds and 
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animals, the whole of which were fringed 
with a profuse coating of venerable-looking 
dust, that might well bid defiance to any 
modern broom. Now, however, the stately 
piece of " craft's-work" was marred by a 
fractured leg, and supported in its perpen- 
dicular by a rough log of unplaned wood laid 
lengthwise upon the floor ; while its shelves 
were laden with ponderous volumes in rusty 
bindings, and lettered on their backs in 
Latin, which might have been deemed 
almost immovable had not half-a-dozen of 
the number been scattered over a table under 
the window, thus affording evidence that 
they were not precisely the fixtures that 
they seemed. 

Suddenly a bell rang immediately above 
the seat of the senior clerk, who forth- 
with laid down his paper, to the visible 
gratification of his companion, and disap- 
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peared through a double door guarded on 
either side by a thick brown baize. 

" Have you prepared all the Lyle docu- 
ments, Mr, Trevor ?" inquired his employer, 
as the confidential assistant closed the door 
behind him. 

"The papers are sorted and docketed, 
Sir, and are quite ready for investigation/' 

" That is well Be seated, Trevor. It is 
possible that Mr. Lyle may be here to-day. 
It is, at all events, essential that we should 
create no delay. What is our total ?" 

" Two hundred and six thousand pounds, 
without including the amount paid in the 
day before yesterday/' 

" Quite correct. That is precisely what 
I make it. A good round sum, eh, 
Trevor ? and well worth a voyage to Mexico. 
I wonder how the old gentleman will dispose 
of it?" 
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A painful smile rose to the lips of the 
clerk. "I hope it may serve to make 
others happy, Sir, who have been less 
fortunate ; for life is a hard struggle with 
many." 

" Ay, hard enough, as we all know 
was the dry retort. "But Mr. Lyle may 
be more ambitious to perpetuate the respect- 
ability of his name than to found alms- 
houses, or to scatter his wealth among the 
poor. Now, for example, there is his 
nephew, the merchant ; such an addition 
to his present means would serve to make 
a great man of him, send him to Parlia- 
ment, perhaps help him to a peerage ; that 
would not be a bad speculation." 

Trevor was silent. 

"There is, I suppose, no doubt as to 
his solvency ?" 
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The clerk coughed a little, dry, hard, 
cough, but made no reply. 

"What is the meaning of that cough, 
Trevor? Remember, I know it of old. 
What have you heard to the contrary ?" 

"Nothing definite, Sir; but there are 
certain unpleasant rumours afloat in the 
city." 

"You don't say so!" exclaimed the 
lawyer, visibly chagrined. " I most sin- 
cerely trust that they are unfounded. It 
would be a sad thing, a very sad thing;" 
he added, recovering himself by a sudden 
effort, and looking steadily in the face of 
his companion: " he has a very expensive 
family" 

" So I have heard, Sir ; and unfortu- 
nately he is far from being popular : having 
been a hard man himself, he is likely to 
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find little mercy, should he require it, in his 
own turn." 

" But his credit must be good." 

" Perhaps so, up to a certain point ; but 
credit alone will not suffice in undertakings 
of such magnitude as those in which he is 
engaged." 

"True, true; but he must be saved;" 
said Brunton, rather communing with him- 
self, than addressing his companion. " Just 
now too 1 Was there ever anything so un- 
lucky ? If blatters are not too far gone, he 
must be helped in some way, though I 
scarcely see how it can be done with 
safety." 

" His uncle, Sir — " put in Trevor. 

"Ah! yes, his uncle;" said the lawyer, 
drumming upon the table with a paper 
knife; "but I should be sorry to see my 
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old correspondent's hard-earned gold go to 
pay the debts, and prop up the credit, of an 
improvident trader. I hope that Mr. Lyle 
will not be informed of these reports ; they 
might mar all my — that is, they might frus- 
trate all his designs — always supposing that 
he has formed any; and I should like 
him to go to work with his hands free. 
At all events, I rely on you, Trevor, to 
ascertain what you can upon the subject, 
as I shall of course be anxious on my 
client^ account. And now what of your 
penniless friend, Octavius ?" 

" I wish, Mr. Brunton, that you would 
be good enough to take him into the office, 
as you led me some weeks ago to hope that 
you would do. Indeed, Sir, I can con- 
scientiously answer both for his ability and 
his principles ; and am quite convinced that 
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you would have every reason to be satisfied 
with him." 

"Ah, by-the-bye, I quite forgot, Trevor, 
to tell you that since Mr. Lyle's return 
to England I have changed my mind, so 
that you had better not keep the young 
man any longer in suspense. My client 
will no doubt be frequently here, and 
it would scarcely be pleasant for him to 
see his nephew seated at a desk in my 
office." 

"It might help to keep him in his 
memory, Sir." 

" Nonsense !" said Mr. Brunton peevishly ; 
" men of the world, and monied men, are 
not fond of seeing their poor relations upon 
their path. Good talents and good prin- 
ciples — if he really possess them — must 
enable the young man to obtain some other 
situation." 
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" I wish it may prove so," was the sad 
reply; "but hitherto he has been most 
unfortunate ; and I tell you (in confidence, 
Sir, of course) that he is already greatly 
in arrear with us, although he only oc- 
cupies a single room; but, ill as we can 
afford it, neither my wife nor I have the 
heart to let him leave us." 

" No, no ; don't do that ; don't do that ;" 
exclaimed the lawyer hastily. " He's a fine 
young fellow ; and although Mr. Lyle may 
not wish to have him always before his 
eyes, still it is extremely probable that he 
may do something for him. Do not mistake, 
however; I have not even the shadow of 
a foundation for saying this, and I would 
not an any account mislead either you or 
your inmate ; so do not repeat what I have 
said. The old nabob is eccentric, and with 
your crotchety people it is impossible to cal- 
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culate upon events ; but when I look round 
the circle from which he has to choose 
a favourite, I cannot help feeling tiiat were 
it my own case, I should be very much 
inclined to give that lad a lift in the 
world." 

"I only wish that Mr. Lyle may be of 
your way of thinking, Sir, and that soon ; 
for he has hard cards to play/' 

"You stick by him at all events;" 
said Brunton; "until you find that he is 
unworthy of your confidence; and look 
you, Trevor ; come now, pocket your pride, 
and fancy that Christmas is come — you 
know I always send your brats a Christ- 
mas-box — By-the-bye, what a confounded 
fool you were to marry ; you didn't see me 
make such an ass of myself! There, put 
that in your purse, that the children may not 
split the drums of your ears by singing 
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' Christmas comes but once a year ;' pay 
your wife the young man's rent, but do not 
let him know a word of this; or, from that 
moment, sorry as I shall be at such a 
circumstance, we must part." 

" Sir ! Mr. Brunton !" 

" There, sit down again, man, and don't 
look as though some misfortune had over- 
taken you. You have only to hold your 
tongue, and you learnt that secret years 
ago. I have my own reasons for acting in 
the way I do; and although I may not think 
proper to employ Mr. Octavius Lyle, that 
is no reason why I should deprive myself 
of the gratification of serving him after my 
own fashion, and sparing his pride. Keep 
him under your roof, Trevor ; I shall con- 
sider your so doing as a personal favour ; 
even lend him money — in small sums, you 
understand, of course — when he is hard 
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pushed ; but always let him understand that 
the money is your own, to be repaid when it 
is in his power." 

" 1 shall obey your instructions, Sir.' 9 
"But now, harkye, Trevor; for I have 
not yet done; I have one condition to 
make ; and should you fail to observe it, you 
will incur my most serious displeasure. It 
is solely and entirely for the relief of his 
actual necessities that I authorize you to 
make these loans. I well know that there 
are occasions on which a score or two of 
pounds will enable a man to secure a per- 
manent situation ; humble, perhaps, but not 
the less to a certain degree sufficient for 
the actual exigencies of existence: now, 
should it chance that such an opportunity 
presented itself to the young gentleman in 
question, and that he should apply to you 
for assistance, I peremptorily forbid the 

F 3 
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advance of one shilling of my property for 
such a purpose." 
" Sir !" 

" No mofe ejaculations if you please. I 
repeat that this is my pleasure, and you 
will thwart me at your own peril. All, 
therefore, that I now have to add, is my 
request that you will keep a watchful eye 
on the affairs of Mr. Percival Lyle, and 
obtain all the certain intelligence you can on 
the actual state of his affairs, as it is very 
important that I should be properly in- 
formed on the subject. You are not, I 
believe, at all acquainted with the sons of 
Mrs. Stainton ?" 

"Not the least, Sir." 

" Nor Mr. Lancaster ?" 

" Mr. Lancaster I have seen once or 
twice, but only for a few minutes at a 
time." 
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" May I ask you where, and with 
whom ?" 

" At the house of Miss Penelope Lyle." 
" Ha, indeed ! Then you know the old 
lady." 

" I have known her for years, Sir ; and she 
it was who requested me to receive her. 
nephew under my roof." 

" Does she appear to take a great interest 
in his welfare ?" 

" At times ; but she is very peculiar ; and 
is, I apprehend, afraid of encouraging him 
to live a life of idleness; a fear altogether 
groundless in his case, for I never saw a 
young man more eager for employment, 
or more disposed to depend upon his own 
exertions. It is, however, not the less 
certain that his necessities must be urgent 
in the extreme before she can be induced 
to come to his assistance." 
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" But she does assist him?" 

Trevor smiled. "It is a point of 
honour with her that a Lyle should never 
see the inside of a jail ; and thus 
when — " 

" I see — I see — that can do no harm 
murmured the lawyer to himself. " Is she 
likely to leave him anything in the event of 
her death?" 

"I should think not. Her income is 
limited; and to my knowledge she has at 
times inconvenienced herself to come to the 
rescue of Octavius." 

" Good — good ; then he has certainly 
nothing to hope from that quarter, beyond 
the occasional assistance to which you have 
alluded?" 

" I am afraid not." 

"Well; oblige me, should he, by some 
lucky chance, obtain a prospect of more 
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permanent good fortune, by instantly inform- 
ing me of the fact." 

"That is a promise which I can readily 
make, Sir, as the poor young man never 
takes any step of* importance without pre- 
viously consulting me." 

"And was it to you then that I was 
indebted for the very independent reply 
with which he favoured me, when I wrote to 
inform him of his uncle's arrival in Eng- 
land?" 

" I certainly saw the letter before it 
was dispatched." 

"And am I to infer that you approved 
of it?" 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Brunton, if I 
have been in error ; but knowing what I 
did of the proud spirit of the young man, 
I confess that I did not attempt to dissuade 
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him from frankly stating both his circum- 
stances and his feelings." 

The lawyer brushed his handkerchief 
across his face. " So, so ; I give no opinion 
on the prudence of the proceeding. Time 
will show its effect upon the mind of his 
uncle. And now be so good as to set 
Fielding to work upon those papers beside 
you. The case of Jones v. Thompson will 
in all probability come on the day after to- 
morrow, and there is no time to spare." 

So saying, Mr. Brunton drew towards him 
a voluminous packet tied with red tape 
which he proceeded to unfold ; while his con- 
fidential clerk, possessing himself of the 
papers that had been pointed out to him, 
bowed silently, and disappeared into the 
outer office. 

He no sooner found himself once more 
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alone than, Ming back in his chair, the 
lawyer closed his eyes and remained for a 
considerable time absorbed in thought. It 
was evident that he was pondering upon 
what he had just heard, as after a time 
he took up his pen, and rapidly made a 
number of notes in his pocket-book. 

The room in which he sat was of vast 
dimensions, but there was nevertheless little 
space to spare. The walls were lined with 
book-cases, and beneath and above these 
were ranged rows of iron boxes, scrupulously 
clamped and padlocked, each being con- 
spicuously marked with the name of its 
owner or owners. A large sofa, rusty with 
age, occupied one side of the wide fire-place ; 
while a few ponderous chairs were drawn 
near the table, some of them laden with 
books and papers, the table itself being 
inadequate to contain all the learned litter 
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necessary to the daily avocations of a popu- 
lar barrister. 

Above the high mantel-piece were hung 
half-a-dozen of those old fine portraits on 
which the engraver was wont in the last 
century to expend a good portion of his life ; 
relics of an age when art was coy, and hard 
to conquer, and not to be caught flying, as 
is too much the case in the present day ; 
treasures for the portfolio of the connoisseur 
and the collector; all grim old judges, 
capped and gowned, and looking out from 
their smoke-reeked frames with a marvellous 
amount of complacent dignity. There was 
no superabundance of light in the apart- 
ment, whose windows opened upon a small- 
paved court, and were seldom exposed to 
the action of the sun. 

Nothing, in short, could present a more 
perfect illustration of stillness and solitude 
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in the midst of a great city; and to an 
unaccustomed occupant it would have ap- 
peared almost incredible that any human 
being, blessed with the means of existence 
under a bright sky, and amid the breezes 
of heaven, could voluntarily immure himself 
day after day in such a den, for the mere 
purpose of adding to his wealth. 

And yet, to the reflective visitor, what 
a world within a world is the private office 
of a hard-working lawyer in one of the 
inns of court ! What memories must cling 
about the walls of those vast and dingy 
chambers — memories of light and luxury, 
when those palace-homes were filled by the 
high-born and the beautiful; when those 
wide but dark oaken staircases, up which 
the stranger now gropes his way in a 
strange twilight, even more baffling than 
utter darkness, rang with the clang of 
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armour and the tread of armed heels, or 
gave back the more melodious echoes of 
women's laughter, and the rustling of silken 
robes; when music swept upward to the 
lofty roofs, and fairy feet fell in delicious 
cadence upon the inlaid floors 1 What 
histories, rife with a terrible romance — the 
romance of truth — are locked within those 
iron chests, to be revealed in all their 
terrible reality only at the day of doom ! 
What hearts broken, what faith betrayed ; 
what youth, and hope, and peace im- 
molated at the shrine of the insatiate 
Moloch of gold! And, to reverse the 
picture, what brave hearts saved from burst- 
ing, what sudden triumphs, what riveting 
together of the long-severed links of family 
affection and confidence, are closed up in 
others 1 

Surely it must be some such associations 
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as these, which serve to endear even these 
gloomy tenements to their daily occupants, 
and to bring sunlight into their dingy re- 
cesses. The law is a great magician; and 
its high priests, existing in the past almost 
as much as in the present, and dwelling 
in temples built up rather with the pen 
and with the lips than " the work of men's 
hands/ 9 have a dual existence as mysterious 
as their own closely-sealed records. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CLAP HAM. 

" Nonsense, Frederic ! With all the op- 
portunities that I have given you, it is 
impossible that you can so utterly have 
failed." 

" And yet I feel convinced that such is 
the case." 

" It is incredible ! The best match on 
my establishment. You must persist; how 
often am I to remind you that Alicia 
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Ravensdale will have twenty thousand 
pounds ?" 

" I need no reminder ; and could you 
only induce the young lady to bestow them 
upop my unworthy self, you would do me 
an inestimable favour." 

" Really," said Mrs. Stainton, warmly ; 
" this is too bad. I hear of nothing on 
every side but your talent, your fascination, 
and the certainty of your success in your 
profession; and yet you have not sufficient 
energy to profit by your advantages." 

" My dear mother, you judge me unfairly ; 
I have exerted myself to the utmost, but 
I cannot compel Miss Ravensdale to love 
me. Nay, I may as well confess to you 
that she has more than once applied to 
me the not very flattering appellation of 
' the poor parson.' " 

" Ha, indeed ! So Miss Alicia is be- 
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ginning to plume herself upon her wealth;" 
said the lady with considerable indignation ; 
" but I will humble her pride. Remember, 
Frederic, that your Mexican uncle has 
expressed a wish to make our acquaintance, 
as it was of course perfectly natural that 
he should do. Now, I feel a full conviction 
that he will be immediately impressed by the 
better breeding and more finished education 
of Ernest and yourself, when he contrasts 
both with the supercilious and mercantile 
bearing of your cousin the merchant, and 
the stiff priggism of Mr. Lancaster. 
However, Percival Lyle, you will remember, 
has no son — only two gawky daughters, 
who have not even had the advantage of 
being finished at a fashionable establish- 
ment Indeed, it was fortunate that I 
was not dependent upon the patronage of 
my own relations ; for I have always 
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looked upon the refusal of Mrs. Percival 
Lyle to entrust her children to my charge 
as a very gross disrespect, for which I can 
only find an excuse in her ignorance of the 
requirements of high society. Really, the 
presumption of that woman, half-educated 
and under-bred as she is, perfectly disgusts 
me; and were it not that she might make 
a merit of our estrangement, and affect to 
say that the coolness had originated with 
herself, I would never cross the threshold 
of her house again. But while Percival 
Lyle continues to make a certain figure in 
the world, we must bear with his wife for 
our own sakes. Nothing, however, is more 
precarious than commerce, and the day may 
yet come when our social position may be 
reversed. I have seen many stranger things 
than that happen ; and a gilded cage will not 
always make the bird sing that tenants it; 
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a fact of which, I have no doubt, our 
nabob-uncle is as well aware as myself. 
Moreover, he must, I should imagine, by 
this time have had enough of commerce to 
estimate it at its proper value ; and will 
not be sorry, depend upon it, to find that 
my sons are professional men. In short, 
Frederic, Miss Ravensdale shall be made 
to feel that the Rev. Mr. Stainton — " 

" Is not a likely person to wear the 
willow. You are quite right, my dear 
mother; and the rather as it has been 
hinted to me that a noble lady of my 
congregation has evinced better taste; and 
I have considerable doubts, after all, whether 
a titled wife would not be more likely to 
push me further in my profession than a 
mere heiress/' 

"Perhaps — if you were only sure of 
the title ;" said his mother thoughtfully ; 
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"but these young women of rank are so 
slippery ; they encourage your attentions 
in order to gratify their own vanity, but 
it is seldom that they will sacrifice their 
pride to their affections." 

"Yet there are occasions — " said the 
young divine, approaching the chimney 
glass, and arranging a rebel curl. 

"True, my dear boy; and no doubt 
you have a right to be ambitious ; but 
still I confess to you that I have set my 
heart upon your marriage with Alicia 
Ravensdale. She is pretty, accomplished, 
and good-tempered, in addition to her 
money ; and, as she has no mother, and 
her father cares for nothing beyond his 
counting-house, we should have no inter- 
ference to dread from her family." 

"Do not mistake me, mother; 9 ' replied 
the reverend gentleman, with an air of 
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ineffable self-sacrifice; "I should be as 
well pleased as yourself could, the matter 
be brought to bear; and I would abandon 
my chance of Lady Harriet without a sigh, 
satisfied that in pretty Alice I had secured 
a prize in the great lottery of life ; but 
you must see as I do, that if she does not 
like me, I should be worthy of a strait- 
waistcoat did I throw cold water on the 
other affair/' 

"I do not quite understand upon what 
you ground your hopes of a noble alliance ;" 
said Mrs. Stainton. " How did you as- 
certain that you had produced this im- 
pression ? And who is Lady Harriet ?" 

" Remember, madre mia, that your break- 
fast-room is not a confessional ; and that no 
man of sentiment ever betrays a lady's secret 
Let it suffice, that the Lady Harriet in 
question has given it as her undisguised 
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opinion, that I have the finest voice she 
has ever heard, and the whitest hand she 
has ever seen." 

"Is that all?" asked the less sanguine 
mother with visible disappointment. 

"By no means, or I would not have 
troubled you with an oft-told tale; but, as 
I before remarked, I do not feel myself at 
liberty to betray a lady's secret.' 9 

" Frederic/ 9 said Mrs. Stainton gravely ; 
"this is not, as you well know the first 
occasion by many in which I have found 
myself called upon to entreat, that you will 
not suffer your vanity to become the ruin 
of your worldly prospects. In your present 
position there can be no doubt that you 
possess many advantages, and that with 
common prudence you cannot fail to make 
your way in the world ; but, my dear boy, 
you have not common prudence ; and unless 
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you will consent to be guided by older and 
wiser heads than your own, I feel a painful 
foreboding that I shall yet live to see the 
overthrow of all my most cherished 
hopes/' 

<c And yet, mother, you were urging me, 
less than an hour ago, to bring all the 
battery of my professional and social popu- 
larity to bear upon this unknown uncle, from 
whom you anticipate so much." 

"That is altogether a different affair;" 
said Mrs. Stainton ; " Mr. Lyle cannot 
fail to be flattered by your success, nor 
can your self-appreciation wound his vanity ; 
but women are differently constituted, and 
you may trust to my experience, when I 
assure you that they never forgive a man 
for exhausting upon himself the admira- 
tion, which they look upon as their own 
right." 
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"Then what am I to do?" asked the 
young man, with a naivetJ which it would 
be impossible to describe by words. 

" Endeavour to forget your own identity ;" 
was the reply; "and to be engrossed by 
the object of your pursuit. No Pagan 
goddess ever required more incense to 
propriate her favour than a woman who 
aspires to be loved. You do not suppose 
that the worshippers at any shrine offer their 
sacrifices in their own honour." 

"Very pretty and poetical;" laughed 
the young curate; "but you will admit 
that when the idol rejects the incense, 
it must fall back upon the votary, or be 
transferred to a fresh object of adora- 
tion." 

"Enough of this trifling;" said Mrs. 
Stainton. "It would be greatly more to 
the purpose were you to confide in me, 
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as in your best friend ; and to tell me, 
without affectation or disguise, what grounds 
there really are for this new dream of 
conquest at which you have hinted/ 9 

"Nay, now, my dear mother, you are 
running into the opposite extreme, and 
are becoming most alarmingly matter-of- 
fact." 

"It is quite necessary that one of us 
at least should be so. And really, Frederic, 
when I consider how much depends upon 
mere common sense in worldly affairs, I 
tremble to see you trifle with them as you 
do. This Lady Harriet, for example, 
who, in so far as I can understand, has 
by a mere civil remark or two succeeded 
in turning your brain, is another of the 
stumbling-blocks against which I have 
perpetually to contend, when endeavouring 
to help you forward in life. Have you 
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already forgotten the saying of a wise 
writer, which I have quoted to you more 
than once, that ' vanity is a very useful 
spur to a man, but it should never ap- 
pear in front V " 

" I have not forgotten it ; but you 
are wrong in supposing that I am 
building without a foundation. I have 
been assured that — " 

" Nonsense. I will hear no more of 
this folly ; and if you do not wish to see 
me close my doors against you, I must 
insist upon your acting on my judgment. 
For the last three years I have regarded 
Alicia Ravensdale as your destined wife, 
and I will not be thwarted. I know 
enough of life, and of the exigencies of 
society, to feel quite satisfied that no 
peer's daughter, unless under very extra- 
ordinary circumstances, will ever consent 
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to unite her fate to that of a mere rising 
lecturer at a fashionable chapel, without 
either family or fortune. It may be all 
very well for me to hint at the circum- 
stance to my uncle when alluding to our 
position; but as a matter of sober specu- 
lation it is too extravagant to be entertained 
for a moment. I wish that I could inspire 
you with a little of your brother's prudence. 
Although your elder, he has, as you know, 
placed himself in my hands without a 
question; and what is the consequence? 
There is no more doubt that before she 
leaves my house, Miss Bellingham will 
accept him, than that you stand before me 
on the hearth-rug — And, by-the-bye, my 
dear boy, I wish you would move a little 
aside, for I have not felt the fire for 
the last half-hour — Now, although my 
youngest son, I did not consider Emily 
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Bellingham a desirable match for you; 
I was more ambitious on your account ; 
and you must not disappoint me." 

"What is likely to be the amount of 
Miss Bellingham's fortune ?" 

"It is impossible to say. The uncle 
by whom she has been adopted has never 
seen her, but he is expected in England 
during the course of the summer. He is 
reported to be very rich and his last 
remittance from Bengal was princely.' 9 

" Then Ernest may have drawn the prize 
after all?" 

"He may, but the issue is uncertain. 
Mr. Bellingham may be disappointed in his 
niece; or he may marry on his arrival in 
England; or he may die intestate, and his 
sister's sons may claim the property ; or 
may be less wealthy than is supposed : in 
short, nothing is certain in that quarter, 
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while our little Alice is as safe as the Bank 
of England." 

"That is decidedly a serious considera- 
tion ; but it only brings' me back to the 
somewhat unpleasant recollection that I 
have failed to win her favour." 

"Do not despair, my dear;" said Mrs. 
Stainton with a smile; "remember that 
you have a mother at head-quarters ; exert 
yourself to please ; talk no more nonsense 
about your Lady Harriets — although, by 
the way, I may be enabled to turn the 
affair to some account by mentioning it in 
confidence to one of the young ladies — 
Mary Rowcroft, for example, who never in 
her life could keep a secret for ten minutes — 
and occupy yourself wholly in endeavouring 
to produce a good effect upon Mr. Lyle. 
There I give you carte blanche; make as 
much use of your real and personal ad- 
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vantages as you can with him ; and above 
all, do not suffer him to suppose for an instant 
that you require his pecuniary assistance. 
Leave, that wretched want of tact to poor 
old Miss Pen, or the silly people in Bedford 
Square, who are, I feel quite certain, outliving 
their income, and who will very soon betray 
the nature of their interest in their new- 
found relative. Depend upon it, there is 
nothing like management in emergencies of 
this nature ; for all wealthy old people are so 
jealous of being courted for their gold, 
that they take fright at every indication of 
the sort." 

" In that case Octavius will stand but a 
poor chance." 

" None at all ;" was the decided reply ; 
" I put him altogether out of the question. 
Indeed, poor boy, I very much doubt that 
Mr. Lyle will admit him a second time into 
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bis house; and I assure you, Frederic, that 
were it not for his relationship, I should 
long since have hesitated in doing so 
myself." 

"And yet, my dear mother, you admit 
that you never had so efficient a German 
master on the establishment since you 
discarded him." 

" I did so because he was too efficient, 
Frederic Everything else was neglected 
when he gave his lessons; and I cannot 
afford to have it said that I exposed any 
of the young people in my house to the 
risk of an improper attachment." 

" Quite correct," acquiesced the son sen- 
tentiously ; " I believe myself that Octavius 
is not a safe person in an establishment 
like yours ; but I am sorry for him, poor 
fellow, for he has never seemed like himself 
since." 
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"I am also sorry for him; but I had 
my duty as a mother to perform towards 
yourself and Ernest, and this could only be 
done efficiently by removing him from your 
path. You see that with all my partiality 
to my own sons, I can yet do justice to my 
nephew ; and by the way, you will do well, 
on all occasions, to follow my example. Be 
liberal of your praise where it is due, for 
nothing can do more honour to your own 
moral and mental qualities than a just and 
hearty appreciation of those of others. It 
is a fatal error to suppose that by decrying 
the virtues or talents of an acquaintance, 
you enhance your own. I do not mean to 
say that you are called upon to injure your 
personal interests in order to further those 
of a friend ; but where no such result can be 
anticipated, it gives a high idea of your gene- 
rosity and candour, as well as of your good 
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sense; for wisdom begets indulgence as 
surely as the sun diffuses warmth. In the 
case of Octavius the danger did exist, and 
I acted accordingly ; he was a formidable 
rival to both of you ; and depend upon 
it, Frederic, that many are the pretty and 
clever girls, and the agreeable young men, 
who are apparently slighted by their friends, 
who might, without much difficulty, trace 
this seeming neglect to the same cause." 

While this conversation was taking place 
in the breakfast-parlour of Minerva Lodge, 
another, equally engrossing, was going for- 
ward in the opposite wing of the same 
classical edifice ; where, in a room especially 
devoted to their hours of recreation when 
the state of the weather did not admit of 
exercise in the grounds, the young ladies 
of Mrs. Stainton's establishment were accus- 
tomed to congregate. The high, terms ex- 
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acted by the principal of this celebrated 
"finishing" academy, necessarily excluded 
all pupils whose parents or guardians were 
not prepared to pay the full value of the 
advantages which it presented ; and as the 
number was limited to eight, the arrange- 
ments were rather those of a private family 
than of a public institution. 

On the present occasion the occupants of 
the apartment in question were gathered 
round the fire, under the superintendence of 
an elderly and somewhat deaf French gover- 
ness, an emigrant Countess, whose thoughts 
during every interval of leisure were so 
wholly engrossed by the past that she offered 
little or no impediment to the free and 
uncontrolled interchange of confidence which 
is so dear to school-girls. 

Poor lady 1 Her age had indeed found 
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a resting-place, bat memory was still busy 
at her heart, and during every moment of 
inaction, bright scenes too long vanished 
lived again ; forms once loved and lost for 
ever, breathed and moved in her busy fancy ; 
visions of splendour lent a transient glory 
to the gloomy parlour in which she sat ; 
and whispers, like angel-voices, sounded 
softly and sadly for a brief instant, in her 
strained ears. 

Kind and indulgent at all times, Madame 
de Mortier was a great favourite with the 
inmates of the Lodge. Mrs. Stainton treated 
her with undeviating respect on account of 
her rank, which reflected honour upon her 
establishment ; while the girls loved her, as 
only young girls can love, because in her 
more cheerful moments she amused them 
by a thousand brilliant sallies, and in her 
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hours of despondency aroused all their better 
and deeper feelings by her melancholy tra- 
ditions of suffering and struggle. 

But, perhaps, after all, the great secret of 
their affection for the meek and spirit- 
broken exile existed in the fact that when 
not urged to supply the amusement of 
their leisure hours, the Frenchwoman never 
sought to interfere with their pleasures or 
occupations, but sat passively among them, 
rarely speaking save in answer to an 
appeal from one or other of the party, em- 
ployed month after month upon the same 
interminable piece of embroidery, utterly 
unconscious of all that was going on 
about her. 

" Only three more weeks said a laugh- 
ing girl, tossing back a shower of golden 
ringlets which fell low upon her cheeks, 
while her brow flushed, and her hazel eyes 
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danced with delight ; " only three more 
weeks, and then for a long, long holiday 1" 

"Mine will be a longer one," was the 
retort of her neighbour; "for you know 
that I am not to return." 

" Dear Emily ! we shall miss you sadly ; 
but you will write to us sometimes ?" 

"Of course I will; and I shall be so 
anxious, Alicia, to know when you leave in 
your turn. We must, not lose sight of each 
other. And — " here she stooped towards 
her companion, and whispered in her ear; 
"perhaps by that time I shall be able to 
invite you to a house of my own." 

" You don't say so !" exclaimed Miss 
Ravensdale, letting her work fall upon her lap. 
" Why, Emily, this is really news. How 
long have you known it ?" 

" I only guess it now, Alice ; but I told 
you that I had a letter from my uncle yes- 
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terday, and he is so kind. My cousin Sydney 
has come to town ; and you remember what 
I once hinted to you." 

" Oh yes," sighed her friend ; " you are 
a happy girl, that your cousin is rich enough 
to marry, if you love him/ 9 

"Rich enough 1 What a strange idea! 
Of course he is. Only imagine any one 
of us caring about a man who could not 
afford to marry." 

"And yet such a thing is very pos- 
sible, Emmy ;" observed a remarkably hand* 
some girl of eighteen, who occupied the 
other side of the table. " Suppose for 
example, one of the party should have been 
silly enough to fell in love with Mr. Lyle, 
it might not have been prudent, but it is 
equally certain that it would not have been 
bad taste." 

"What strange ideas Emily Bellingham 
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has !" exclaimed Miss Rowcroft ; " only 
conceive a pupil of Mrs. Stainton's eloping 
with her German master — My dear Alicia, 
what are you doing? Just look at your 
beads, they will be all over the floor in a 
minute, and we shall never see to pick them 
up this dark day." 

Alicia Ravensdale made no reply, save by 
a forced laugh, as she hurriedly went on her 
knee, and busied herself in collecting the 
treasures which she had so carelessly scat- 
tered. 

The young lady, despite the declaration 
of Mrs. Stainton, was not, strictly speak- 
ing, a pretty girl, although her appearance 
was extremely prepossessing : the luxuriance 
of her richly-tinted hair, the sweet expression 
of her clear bright eyes, and an indescribable 
grace of manner and carriage, rendering 
her eminently attractive even to those who 
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were not aware that she was a wealthy 
heiress. 

" I do not see anything so very remarkable 
in what Miss Bellingham has just said ;" in- 
terposed another of the group, a haughty* 
looking girl with glowing black eyes, and 
the figure of an empress ; " and feast of 
all do I feel any surprise at hearing the 
expression of such an opinion from her 
lips ; for assuredly a young lady so devoid 
of ambition as to be satisfied by the devotion 
of a Mr. Ernest Stainton, a civil engineer 
; — (by-the-bye, I wonder what a civil en- 
gineer really is ?) — has certainly no right to 
affect any contempt for his cousin." 

"And who told you, Miss Stanley/' 
asked Emily Bellingham indignantly, " that 
I either encouraged or accepted the atten- 
tions of Mr. Ernest Stainton? Do your 
ideas of propriety require me to be ill-bred 
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or insolent towards a person from whom I 
have never experienced anything but kind- 
ness ?" 

"Oh, pray do not suffer my ideas of 
propriety to operate upon your arrange- 
ments ;" was the cold reply ; " I was merely 
endeavouring to vindicate the consistency of 
your opinion." 

"Augusta," said -Miss Bellingham, in an 
unsteady voice ; " I am quite sure that 
you did not mean to wound my pride ; and 
therefore I do not hesitate to assure you 
that I have no feeling beyond gratitude anc) 
friendship for Mr. Stainton ; but even were 
it otherwise, you could well afford to spare me 
the taunt, for remember that my position is 
not like your own. You are the Honourable 
Miss Stanley, allied to peers and peeresses, 
and have parents who will be ambitious for 
you ; I am an orphan, dependent upon my 
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father's brother, and I have no right to de- 
spise any one — certainly not the son of a 
friend who has been so invariably kind and 
indulgent to me as Mrs. Stainton." 

"Despise!" echoed Miss Stanley; " cer- 
tainly not; but there is a wide difference 
between affection and contempt However, 
I am glad that you disclaim all preference 
for the would-be-wit, whose small attempts 
at humour always provoke my temper." 

" I never listen to them/ 9 

"Perhaps not, but we are all compelled 
at times to hear much for which we do not 
listen. Besides, he is a nobody." 

" He is Mrs. Stainton's son ;" said Emily 
Bellingham with generous warmth. 

" I do not dispute it ; but does that dis- 
prove my assertion ?" 

"It at least renders it uncourteous and 
ill-timed." 
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"As you please. I was not aware that 
you had constituted yourself his champion; 
but now that I am better informed, I will 
not offend again." 

"That is unfair, Augusta;" said Miss 
Bellingham. "Have I not told you that 
I care nothing for Mr. Stainton ?" 

" You have." 

" And you refuse credit to my assur- 
ance ?" 

"I merely consider your eagerness in 
his cause as very suspicious." 

"It is fortunate, at least;" said Emily 
with some bitterness ; " that my sense of 
justice cannot involve my noble connections 
in either shame or annoyance." 

"Now, upon my word;" broke in a 
little blue-eyed, rosy romp of fourteen, 
the pet and plaything of the whole school ; 
"you great girls are the proudest, crossest 
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creatures I ever saw ; and you talk the 
greatest nonsense. As for you, Emily 
Bellingham, what need you care about 
Augusta's lord and lady cousins, when 
you know that we have heard over and 
over again that they are. all as poor as 
rats ? which of course is no fault of her's ; 
while you are to have all your uncle's 
money; and you may depend upon it 
that he will bring such lots from India 
that you will never have time to spend it, 
for Nabobs always do. And why should 
you, Augusta, look so grand here, when 
you know just as well that nobody minds 
it? When you are a Countess, or a 
Duchess, or whatever you are to be some 
day, then we shall all run away and hide 
ourselves, perhaps ; but it's no use quarrelling 
about it now." 

" Quarrelling, mesdemoiselles /" said the 
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gentle Frenchwoman, looking up for an 
instant. " Oh, no ; that is impossible. 
Les gens Men eleve's ne se querellent 
jamais" 

" You are quite right, Madame, and you 
need be under, no apprehension of the 
sort;" said Mary Rowcroft; "it is only 
little Jane, who is not yet old enough to 
understand that people sometimes differ in 
opinion." 

" Chere petite /" murmured the exile, 
resuming her work, and relapsing into 
her reverie. 

" Nevertheless, little Jane is quite right ;" 
said Augusta Stanley; "although I cannot 
say much for the politeness of the rebuke ; 
and so, Emily, dear, you shall be as civil 
as you please to Mr. Stainton, and I will 
never sneer at him again; though, really, 
I do think—" 
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" Never mind what you think, Augusta ; 
Ernest Stainton is nothing, and can be 
nothing to me but a friend. I am not 
my own mistress ; and even if I were, I 
see no reason, why I should be compelled 
to marry a man simply because he has 
honoured me by a few fine speeches." 

"I should like his brother a hundred 
times better ;" said little Jane Austin ; " he 
has such beautiful curls !" 

" Fie, fie !" exclaimed Mary Rowcroft ; 
" how do you know, child, what you 
should like? Besides, you will make 
Alicia jealous." 

"Mel" said Miss Ravensdale, raising 
her eyes from the purse that she was 
netting; "what is Mr. Frederick Stainton 
to me?" 

" Ask his mamma," whispered Mary. 
A deep blush suffused the cheeks of 
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Alice. "Pray do not include me in all 
this nonsense ;" she answered impatiently ; 
" I have really listened to it with astonish- 
ment; and did any of you consider the 
subject in as serious a light as I do, I feel 
quite certain that you would avoid it 
altogether." 

" Oh, are you really so for gone as all 
that ?" shouted two or three voices. 

" I do not understand what the question 
implies;" said Miss Ravensdale, bursting 
into tears; "but this I can assure you, 
one and all, that if there be a person 
upon earth who has taught me to dislike 
and avoid him, that person is Mr. Frederick 
Stainton." 

" Dear Alice, you are angry," whispered 
Emily Bellingham. 

" No, Emily, not angry, only hurt ;" 
said her friend, as she hastily wiped her 
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eyes ; " and do you know, it seems to 
me that we are all to blame in talking 
so lightly upon such subjects. We can- 
not tell whose feelings we may wound ; 
and, moreover, we have no right to at- 
tribute any such wish or intention to Mrs. 
Stainton's sons. For my own part, I will 
never again sit by, and hear their names 
coupled with myself or with any of my 
schoolfellows." 

" And you are right said Miss Stanley ; 
"we should be much better employed in 
listening to one of Madame's charming 
tales of the French court. Shall we 
be too troublesome, Madame, if we ask 
you to tell us once more that interesting 
story of the imprisonment of Marie An- 
toinette in the Temple." 

" H4la8 r was the melancholy reply of 
the gentle Frenchwoman ; " it is a sad 
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memory to me; but I love to see that 
it charms you, mes cheres petites — your 
tears do me good. Ha! if you had 
only known la belle reine as I knew her, 
in the first years of her happiness — she 
was so beautiful, so gracious !" 

And with the curly head of little Jane 
Austin resting against her knees, Madame 
was ere long, relating for the twentieth 
time to her attentive auditors, one of the 
most touching of her far-off memories ; 
and all discord was at an end. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WALWORTH. 

It was a dark and rainy night — so dark 
and so rainy that even the gaslights were 
obscured by the perpetual torrents which 
streamed over the lanterns in which they 
were enclosed; while the unshrouded jets 
which served to illuminate the meaner shops 
were perpetually extinguished; when a 
young man rapidly made his way along 
the reeking pavement of the main street 
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of Walworth, as if anxious to secure a 
shelter. Scantily clad, his closely-buttoned 
but well-worn coat was little calculated to 
protect him either against the rain-drifts, 
or the driving wind which was blowing 
cold and keen into his face ; but he battled 
bravely against the ungenial elements, 
and strode on manfully like one to whom 
such an inconvenience was no novelty. 

Tall and slight in figure, his elastic step 
and erect carriage bespoke the gentleman, 
even despite the questionable quality of his 
dress; and as the gale, sweeping round 
abrupt corners, drove the heavy sheets of 
water against him, he shook back a mass 
of clinging hair from his forehead, and 
strove to increase his pace. 

Although the hour was yet early, the 
streets were almost deserted ; scarcely a foot 
passenger was to be seen ; and the occasional 
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rattle of a carriage along the macadamised 
road, with the plashing of the rain from 
the eaves of the houses, and the shrill 
angry whistling of the wind, were the only 
sounds, which broke the stillness. Most of 
the shops were already closed; and when 
the lights which gleamed from the care- 
fully-shut doors and windows of others fell 
upon the pavement, it glittered like glass, 
and only served to deepen the darkness 
beyond. 

As the stranger was about to turn down 
a narrow lateral street diverging from the 
highway, where, the lamps being more 
sparingly supplied, the gloom became more 
dense, his ear was attracted by a smothered 
groan, succeeded by a sob so deep and 
laboured, that he instantly stopped to listen 
for a recurrence of the sound. It was soon 
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repeated; and then, certain of the direction 
whence it came, the young man made his 
way across the street to an obscure recess, 
where, leaning against a barred-up gate, 
he could just dimly observe a human figure, 
so bent and feeble, that he felt convinced 
at the first glance that the sufferer, be he 
whom he might, was in the last stage of 
exhaustion or disease. 

" Courage, friend he said ; " you must 
make an effort, and not remain unhoused 
on such a night as this, to perish of cold 
and damp." 

"It is not the cold — it is not the 
rain — " was the faint reply, as with chat- 
tering teeth and trembling frame the 
wretched vagrant made an effort to rouse 
himself; "I am dying with hunger: I 
am famishing for want. Give me bread, 
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and I shall care little for the rain or 
wind, though I am drenched to the very 
skin." 

Strange to say, the young man, whose 
first impulse had led him to the relief of 
a fellow-creature in distress, stood for an 
instant irresolute ; but only for an instant. 

"I own the money is not mine;" he 
murmured to himself as he turned hastily 
away; "I owe it all, and more — but I 
cannot leave a human being to starve when 
I may save him." 

The result of this conviction was the pur- 
chase at a neighbouring shop, which still 
fortunately remained open, of the bread 
which had been so urgently solicited; and 
five minutes- had not elapsed, ere he had 
the gratification of witnessing the thankful- 
ness elicited by this deed of charity. 

" Nay, nay, finish the loaf ; I have 
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another in reserve far your morning meal;" 
he said cheerfully, as he saw the famished 
man, whose appetite was still visibly unap- 
peased, suddenly leave off eating, even while 
he gazed wistfully at die bread which he 
stOI held in his shaking hand. 

"I dare not;" replied die hollow voice ; 
"I am not starving alone." 

" Poor fellow ! but tell me, do you now 
feel strong enough to reach your home 
with my assistance? I have a strong arm, 
and I will not abandon you in your present 
condition." 

" Did you not say that you had more 
bread?" * 

" Yes ; and trust me, that though you 
may have more than one to feed, there shall 
soon be enough for all." 

" Enough !" echoed the sufferer. " Are 
you quite sure of that? Enough is a 
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blessed word, but it sounds strangely in my 
ears. Yes, I have strength to go home now, 
for I have bread, and I shall not see them 
die." 

"Where do you live, my friend?" asked 
the young man, who was shivering in his wet 
clothes under the bitter wind. 

" Not far from here — not far, Sir ; I did 
not dare to venture far, for I am new at 
this trade. While I had health, I could 
give them food myself; and little did I 
think in those days that I should ever be 
a beggar by the wayside. It was hard, very 
hard ; so I waited for night, and darkness, 
before — before — " 

"There, do not increase your weakness 
by giving way to grief. I understand your 
feelings, and respect them. Now lean on 
me, and we will go home to your family, 
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' who must be looking anxiously for your 
return." 

The heart-stricken mendicant obeyed ; and 
with the feeble and tottering form of the 
destitute man resting heavily upon his arm, 
the stranger moved slowly and cautiously 
forward ; nor was another word exchanged 
between the two strangely-assorted com- 
panions, until having plunged midway into 
a narrow and obscure alley, they stopped 
before a miserable house, where a woman 
was standing upon the door-step, apparently 
unconscious that the pitiless rain was rapidly 
deluging her thin and scanty dress, while 
she was gazing out earnestly into the dark- 
ness. 

" Martha, bread I" shouted the mendicant 
with convulsive energy ; " bread for you and 
the children." 
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And as his wife burst into a passionate 
fit -of weeping, the party entered the hovel, 
and the stranger found himself in a squalid 
room, totally destitute of all furniture, and 
in the midst of a group of children, who 
had sprung from their straw beds on hear- 
ing the sound of their mother's vehement 
emotion. 

At the request of the benevolent young 
man, the agitated woman hastened to pro- 
cure a light, while her husband flung himself 
upon the floor, and eagerly tearing the bread 
which he had reserved into separate frag- 
ments, distributed it among the famished 
little ones who joyfully collected about 
him. 

The dim candle, which was shortly after- 
wards deposited upon the mantel-piece, only 
added to the wretchedness of the scene. 
Famine filled the narrow room like a gaunt 
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phantom which had devoured all around it. 
Neither chair, nor table, nor bed, was 
visible; nothing save three or four scanty 
heaps of straw strewn rather than piled upon 
the floor. Not a vestige of fire appeared 
in the dark and yawning grate; and the 
open door of a small cupboard revealed 
upon its shelves only a few broken articles 
of crockery, upon which it was evident that 
the miserable owners had been unable to 
raise even a single penny. 

It was a sight to make a strong man 
weep, and its effect was powerful upon the 
young stranger, who gazed around him with 
mingled astonishment and emotion. He 
could scarcely look upon the wild smile 
with which the woman clutched at the loaf 
which he held towards her ; or listen to the 
half-maniac laughter that escaped from the 
lips of the attenuated father, as he crouched 
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upon the straw, watching with gleaming 
eyes the ravenous children and their famished 
mother. 

"This is horrible!" he exclaimed invo- 
luntarily ; " we must have more food. You, 
my poor fellow, have not yet half appeased 
your hunger. Bear up until I return." 

And rushing from the house as he spoke, 
he again breasted the storm in search of 
more substantial nourishment for the starv- 
ing family. The rain still fell in torrents, 
and the wind howled and moaned across 
his path, but he gave no heed to either. 
All was disregarded and forgotten, save the 
frightful scene in which he had just been 
an actor. He gave no thought to his own 
necessities, his own trials. What were they 
when forced into comparison with the agonies 
of famine and disease? He had no wife 
perishing before his eyes — no children shriek- 
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ing to him for bread — and so he hurried on 
his errand of mercy until he succeeded in 
securing food, and was once more welcomed 
as a saving angel by those whom he 
had preserved from a lingering and painful 
death. 

" And now, my good woman ;" he said 
at length, when, having satisfied the cravings 
of her little ones, and swallowed a few 
morsels herself, she flung herself at his feet, 
and clasped his knees, while she looked up 
into his face with beaming eyes, and lips 
which quivered so painfully as to render all 
articulation impossible; "you must control 
your feelings, and attend to your husband, 
who is evidently attacked by sickness. He 
is at present drenched with rain, and you 
must change his clothes in order that he 
may not take cold. Here, feel the sleeve of 
his jacket — it is wet through." 
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"If I had even a shawl to throw over 
him ! ,v sobbed the unhappy wife. 

"What! nothing 1" exclaimed the young 
man — "literally nothing? And I am so 
thinly clad, I cannot spare my coat; but 
stay, it is only about the shoulders that 
he is so completely soaked, and the jacket 
must come off; so look you, this waistcoat, 
sleeveless as it is, will at all events be a 
desirable substitute for the one that he has 

99 

on. 

And before a word of expostulation or 
gratitude could be uttered, the young man 
had drawn off his waistcoat of woollen plaid, 
and once more buttoned over his breast 
the slight and nearly threadbare outer gar- 
ment, which was now his only protection 
against the inclement night. 

This done, he again looked around him; 
he had, indeed, achieved some present good ; 
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brought some temporary reKef into the home 
of wretchedness and want; but how* much 
more remained to be accomplished before 
the welfare of this miserable family could be 
secured ! He at once felt that he had in- 
curred a fearful responsibility ; and for a 
brief instant he accused himself of having, 
by a mere impulse of humanity, misled 
the objects of his benevolence into a belief 
that he should thenceforward stand between 
them and want. This apprehension was 
frightful to him : the voice of prudence was 
over-ruled; and drawing a couple of sove- 
reigns from his pocket, he placed them in 
the hands of the astonished artisan, saying 
with melancholy frankness : 

" I have no more to give ; but even this 
may serve to support your family until you 
recover strength enough to work. And now, 
good night: we may never meet again; 
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and you will do well to remember in all your 
trials to look for that help which many of 
your fellow-creatures have not power to 
bestow." 

" And who shall we pray for, Sir, when 
we pray for ourselves?" asked the sobbing 
woman. 

" An orphan : one who has to work in 
this world even as you have. Look to 
your husband ; he will require all your 
care." 

And then a quick step traversed the 
narrow entrance of the squalid habitation, 
awoke the sullen echoes of the foul alley, 
and was rapidly lost in the distance. 

The weather had fairly run riot that 
evening. The gutters were swollen into 
brooks; every hollow in the road had be- 
come a pool, every spout an avalanche; 
and when the thinly-clad voung man again 
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sallied forth, hot a shop was open, save 
those emporiums of ruin, which, in the 
guise of palaces, pollute our cities, and write 
their fearful warning in characters of flame 
upon the darkness of midnight. From these 
densely-crowded receptacles of despair and 
crime, the uproar of loud contention and 
the burst of ribald laughter pealed forth 
at intervals; and each sounded doubly re- 
pulsive amid the noises of the storm with- 
out, which had driven the houseless wan- 
derers from their usual avocations in the 
streets to congregate in one general orgie 
beneath those polluted roofs, where each was 
enabled in the glare of a flood of brilliancy 
to gaze upon the hideousness of his neigh- 
bour, while he forgot his own. 

The object of our attention, however, lent 
neither eye nor ear to the degrading groups 
who thronged the illuminated doorways be- 
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fore which he passed ; but having retraced 
his steps to the point from which he had 
diverged when attracted by the moans of the 
mendicant, he hastily turned the corner, 
and was soon lost in the obscurity of the 
silent street. 

In a few seconds he reached the door 
of a modest dwelling, where a candle had 
evidently been placed in a low window, at 
once to guide and to welcome him home; 
and he had scarcely laid his hand upon 
the knocker when the friendly light ap- 
peared upon the open threshold, screened 
from the action of the wind by a female 
garment, while a friendly voice exclaimed, 
as the door was rapidly closed behind him : . 

" How thankful I am that you are come 
at last, Mr. Lyle! I began to fear that 
unreasonable man was again going to detain 
you until after supper." 
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"No, indeed;" said Octavius, with a 
smile; "I believe that on this occasion I 
must plead guilty to having voluntarily 
played the vagrant, for I left Mr. Robinson 
an hour ago." 

"But where can you have been, Sir, on 
such a night as this ? Why, gracious me ! 
you are wet through! Only see, the water 
is literally dripping from you !" 

"Yes, I am assuredly in no plight to 
enter your neat parlour; therefore, if you 
will allow me to do so, I will remove my 
coat and shoes here, and then run up to 
my room and change my linen." 

" Do so at once, or you may catch your 
death. You young men are so dreadfully 
imprudent! But what is the meaning of 
this?" asked his astonished companion, as 
he succeeded in liberating himself from his 
saturated outer garment. "What has be- 
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come of your waistcoat? You must have 
been mad to come through such weather 
without it." 

"My waistcoat is quite dry, thank you, 
my dear Mrs. Trevor;" laughed Octavius, 
as he took the candle from her hand, and 
sprang up-stairs- "do not entertain any 
alarm on my account. A change of dress, 
and a seat by your cheerful fire, will set all 
right again." 

" Well, Sir, you ought to know best 
was the reply of his hostess, as she returned 
to the little sitting-room ; " but really " 

" Why, my dear Richard, what do you 
think ?" she pursued, as she shut the door 
behind her, and proceeded to stir the already 
ample fire, with an energy quite unusual 
to her calm and quiet nature ; " here is Mr. 
Lyle come home, with the rain pouring off 
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him in a perfect torrent, and without his 
waistcoat !" 

" Poor boy !" said her husband calmly. 
" Had Robinson not promised to pay him 
to-day for his quarter's work, I should have 
supposed that he had sold it to supply 
some more serious deficiency in his ward- 
robe ; but, as it is, I can only imagine that 
he has given it away." 

" Given it away, my dear ! why, you 
must be dreaming ; he has only another 
in the world !" 

" That fact by no means alters my 
opinion replied Trevor, as quietly as before. 
" Did you ever know Lyle controlled by 
any consideration for his own comfort, when 
he could contribute to that of another ?" 

" But his waistcoat, Richard — his woollen 
waistcoat — the warmest thing he possessed ; 
he never could have been so mad !" 
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" We shall soon be able to judge, I dare 
say, my love smiled Trevor, as provokingly 
impassible as ever. "In the meantime, let 
Ann hasten the supper, for the poor boy 
must be frozen ; and, should that niggardly 
grocer not have offered him any refreshment, 
half-famished into the bargain." 

Mrs. Trevor needed no second bidding, 
but hastened to the kitchen on her hos- 
pitable errand ; while Octavius, having 
completed as comfortable a toilette as his 
scanty wardrobe would supply, was not 
long ere he made his appearance in the 
cosy little parlour. 

Shall we describe the modest apartment 
into which he entered? A small, plainly, 
but neatly furnished room, without mirrors, 
girandoles, or even a piano. It would, 
perhaps, only excite the contempt of many 
of our readers, and diminish any slight 
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interest which they may otherwise feel in 
its occupants ; and yet we would fain hope 
that it will not be so ; for we can safely aver 
that the absence of these luxuries made it not 
a whit less pleasant and genial Confidence 
and affection were the reflected lights which 
beamed there ; and words of love and kind- 
ness made music, far dearer to the hearts 
of the listeners, than the noblest instrument 
that ever did honour to the names of 
Broadwood or Erard. 

There were at times, it is true, anxious 
discussions arising out of perplexing exi- 
gencies held in that little parlour; but no 
sound of discord, no breath of passion, had 
ever scared away its comfort. After the toil 
and chicanery of the office, after the feuds 
and follies of the pugnacious and the proud, 
in which he was day by day involved, it 
was a haven of peace to Trevor, who, when 
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he closed his door against the world, shut out 
all save love and harmony. 

As Octavius Lyle entered the room, he 
extended his hand to his host, who was 
seated before a table, busily engaged in 
sorting and arranging papers, and by whom 
it was warmly and affectionately grasped. 

"I hope, Lyle," he said with a smile; 
"that you will be able to give a good 
account of yourself; for you have aroused 
alike Caroline's curiosity and her alarm. 
But first, how have you sped with Robin- 
son?" 

A deep flush rose to the brow of the 
young man, as he replied in evident con- 
fusion : 

" He is perfectly satisfied : the accounts 
are all made up, and the books posted." 
" Good : then he paid you, of course ?" 
" He did." 
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" That is as it should be ; for now you 
can replace the missing waistcoat, whatever 
may have become of it." 

"Trevor" said Octavius, starting from 
the chair in which he had just seated himself, 
and frankly confronting his companion ; " I 
am at a loss how to excuse myself to you, 
who have so long borne with both my 
misfortunes and my faults; but the truth 
must be spoken, even although it should 
deprive me of all hope of your future friend- 
ship and support. I have returned to your 
house to-night as penniless as I left it in 
the morning." 

"Indeed! Were you endeavouring to 
make pounds of your pence at the gaming- 
table? I should be sorry to hear that 1" 

Octavius shook his head with a quiet 
smile. 

" 1 am the fool only of my feelings, not 
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the slave of my vioes ;" he said ; " and had 
the money been honestly my own instead of 
yours, I should have nothing to regret." 

" Ah, the old story ;" observed his host, 
carefully docketing a legal-looking document ; 
M after toiling for three months at an un- 
genial occupation in uncongenial society, you 
have given away the proceeds of your labour 
in as many minutes to some plausible va- 
gabond; or lent them to some pretended 
friend, to be repaid at the day of doom." 

" You are wrong again ;" said the young 
man more cheerfully. "Trevor," and he 
laid his hand heavily on the shoulder of his 
companion; "you are the last man who 
could coldly see an entire family perishing 
by famine. Forgive me for having diverted 
the money which I had just received from 
its proper purpose. It was yours : I feel that 
truth most painfully; but I do not yet 
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despair. Surely misfortune cannot pursue 
me for ever ! and I pledge you my word — " 

"Enough;" said Trevor; "I will ask 
no more questions : I understand it all. 
The waistcoat to the husband, and the food 
to the wife and children. To-night your 
adventure will signify nothing, for supper 
will soon be upon the table ; but I confess 
that I do not quite understand how you 
will manage to-morrow. Your coat is none 
of the warmest, and it is just possible that 
you may miss the absent garment" 

Octavius laughed outright. 

" I must ask old Robinson for a recom- 
mendation, and try to obtain some more 
book-keeping ; unless, indeed, you bring me 
good news from Mr. Brunton." 

"I am sorry to say, my dear fellow, 
that I bring you the very worst in the 
world. My worthy employer's usually warm 
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heart has betrayed him on this occasion; 
and he positively declines to engage you, 
lest your presence in his office in so sub- 
ordinate a character as that of a clerk 
should offend your Mexican uncle." 

"There is another turn of the wheel ;" 
said the poor young man sadly. " It 
seems hard, however, that the uncle's wealth 
should be the means of starving the 
nephew." 

" You need not starve yet, Lyle, at all 
events;" was the reply, "Things happen 
strangely in this life ; or, perhaps, I should 
more properly say, most providentially ; and 
I have now to tell you that I have had a 
windfall — but not a word of this even to 
my wife. The father of a family cannot 
be too prudent. As to your debt to me, 
that is cancelled, and I am the person 
obliged ; for the progress that my boy has 

i 3 
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made under your tuition is beyond all 
pecuniary recompense; and while you are 
good enough to continue your instructions 
to him, my house is your home — an humble 
one, it is true, but I hope not an unhappy 
one." 

" My dear Trevor, I cannot allow this !" 

" You have no alternative : you cannot 
compel me either to receive your money, 
or to shut the door upon you." 

" Is this your boasted prudence ?" 

" Why not ? I cannot afford to send my 
boy to a school worthy of his talents ; while 
you are rapidly fitting him for a far higher 
position than he would otherwise be eligible 
to fill." 

Octavius was deeply moved. " I must 
not — I will not — remain a burthen on your 
generosity he said resolutely; "if I could 
only procure a gentlemanlike suit of clothes, 
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I would endeavour to resume my German 
and French lessons. I should still have 
plenty of time to devote to Charles; and 
I know nothing that I should like so 
well." 

" Do not try another lady's school," — 
observed Trevor, looking up. "The spe- 
culation will not answer, except to your 
tailor." 

"And why not? My Aunt Stainton 
has promised to further my views, should 
such an opportunity present itself." 

" Yes ;" said his companion drily ; " any- 
where except in her own establishment." 

" What can you mean ?" asked Octavius, 
as the blood rose to his cheeks and brow. 

" Shall I tell you frankly, Lyle?" 

« Do so." 

" On second thoughts, I would rather 
not; nor is it necessary. For my own 
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part, I wish that you had never given 
a lesson under Mrs. Stainton's roof; you 
would have been a wiser and a happier 
man." 

" You speak in enigmas, Trevor." 

" I should be glad to believe so. Have 
you heard the report that one of your 
old pupils, a Miss Ravensdale, is betrothed 
to Mrs. Stainton's younger son ?" 

" Alice — Miss Ravensdale — betrothed to 
Frederic!" exclaimed the young man ve- 
hemently ; " it is not so ; it is impossible ! 
Who has dared to raise such a report ?" 

" His mother." 

" Once more I say that it is impossible ! 
I will not believe it." 

" Lyle," said his companion soothingly ; 
"you see that my enigma is solved; and 
now forgive me, my dear fellow, if I 
remind you of the imprudence, the madness, 
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of an attachment which can never terminate 
happily. I have long suspected your secret, 
and grieved over it; for, by persisting in 
your hopes, you will wreck your own 
peace of mind, excite the, enmity of almost 
the only relative who has ever made an 
effort to assist you; and perhaps — and 
this would be to you the greatest trial of 
all — mar the happiness of an innocent girl, 
too inexperienced in the ways of the world 
to be aware of the folly of such an attach- 
ment" 

" Have pity on me, Trevor !" 

" For your own sake I will not As yet 
I have only appealed to your heart; and 
now I address myself to your self-respect 
What, think you, will be said by the world 
— and not by the world only, but also by 
your friends, should you persist in your 
suit to Miss Ravensdale? Are you not 
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aware that she is an heiress? And have 
you forgotten that — 99 

" No, no ! Once more I entreat of you 
to spare me. Often and often have I 
groaned in spirit alike over her gold and 
my own wretched poverty; but I am 
young; we are both young; and fortune 
may become weary of persecuting me !" 

" Lyle," said Trevor impressively ; " have 
you forgotten my history ? Need I remind 
you that I was reared in luxury, educated 
like the son of a peer, and destined to play 
the part of a master in that profession 
where I am now compelled to accept the 
position of a salaried servant ? Has fortune 
shown herself relenting in my case? Be 
warned in time; and if, indeed, you have 
been insane enough to demand any pledge 
from Miss Ravensdale, release her without 
delay from her engagement, and do not 
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peril your honour by a bootless perseverance 
in a hopeless cause." 

" You are right, Trevor — miserably right 
said Octavius, with bitterness. "I should 
have remembered that I was a beggar, and 
that such beings as Alice can only be won 
by the wealthy or the great. And yet I 
could have loved her so devotedly, so ex- 
clusively !" 

" I do not doubt it ; but you must over- 
come this ill-omened passion. And now 
listen to me, Lyle. I perfectly agree with 
you that the position of a language-master 
will be of all others (since, unfortunately, 
the profession for which you are best 
fitted appeal's unattainable, from a want 
of the necessary funds to meet its prelimi- 
nary expenses) the most congenial to your 
tastes and habits that you can select ; 
and for the purpose of obtaining this, we 
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must leave no effort untried You may 
remember the windfall t3 which I alluded 
at the commencement of our conversation ? 
Well, a portion of it is at your service. 
Here is a £20 note— nonsense, take it, man, 
not as a gift, but simply as a loan, to 
be repaid when you have the means, and 
not till then. When the supper is re- 
moved, draw up an advertisement for in- 
sertion in the public papers ; and to-morrow 
morning we will, should you act upon my 
advice, pay a visit to your tailor, and give 
him such instructions as may tend to 
render you presentable when you are sum- 
moned to Hertford Street, to meet this for- 
midable uncle of yours." 

" Trevor, all this is impossible." 

" Pshaw ! I will tell you what is really 
impossible, and that is, that you should 
lose your chance of a share in his £200,000 
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for want of a decent coat. Now put that 
note quietly into your pocket, for I hear 
Caroline in the passage, followed by the 
supper-tray." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WOOD-END. 

The opening chapters of bur tale bear, as 
the reader will already have remarked, no 
small resemblance to the slides of a magic 
lantern, each occupied by its own par- 
ticular set of figures, and independent of 
those by which it has been preceded. 

And truly, life can only thus be faith- 
fully represented, with its rapid transitions, 
its diversified feelings, interests, habits, and 
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aspirations. Like the shadows on the 
whitened wall, the human puppets, after 
playing their fantastic parts for a brief 
moment, pass away, and are lost to sight ; 
while their place is filled by others who 
live in like manner their little hour, and in 
their turn make way for their successors. 

In this world all is change ; the sunshine 
of to-day is lost in the shadow of to-mor- 
row ; the young fresh heart grows cold and 
heavy beneath the touch of time; the child 
springs from infancy to youth; the strong 
man bends under the weight of years; and 
the grey hairs of age are laid to rest in 
the narrow grave. Nothing is stationary; 
nothing is stable; save that Hope and 
that Trust which are based orf a Here- 
after. 

There is, or was, at the period of my story 
— for bricks and mortar make strange inno- 
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vations now-a-days in the environs of Lon- 
don, even in the few months that are 
necessary to the writing of a simple tale — 
in the pleasant suburb of Old Brompton, 
a singularly pretty little residence, too small 
to be called a villa, and yet well worthy of 
the name, from its neatness, seclusion, 
and general air of refinement. A high 
fence, thickly lined on the inner side with 
foliage, over which waved the flexile branches 
of a variety of those blossoming shrubs 
which give so graceful and so glowing an 
aspect to our English gardens, enclosed 
a well-kept lawn, dotted with flower-beds, 
which led up to the house. French win- 
dows opened upon a verandah overgrown 
with clematis, honeysuckle, and creeping 
roses ; and from the broad pathway glimpses 
could be obtained of the comfortable apart- 
ments within. 
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It was, in short, one of those elegant 
but unpretending homes, which, as we have 
reason to know, astonish foreigners far 
more than the prouder objects to which we 
are anxious to direct their attention; for, 
accustomed to connect the idea of elegance 
only with space and glare, they are totally 
unprepared to find it unequivocally dis- 
played in apartments sixteen feet square, 
and deficient alike in velvet hangings and 
the glitter of gold and marble. 

Wild birds, conscious of their impunity 
in that tranquil spot, warbled and sported 
among the branches of the taller trees; 
and the rich scents of a thousand flowers 
floated like incense on the wind during the 
summer months; while even in winter — 
and it will be remembered that our little 
drama opens in the ungenial season of fogs, 
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and storms, and darkness — the cheerful 
and confiding song of the robin came plea- 
santly to the ear from amid the sheltering 
boughs of the ilex; and the garden-plots 
were gay with groups of party-coloured 
chrysanthemums and China roses. 

Near the fire of a small, well-arranged 
breakfast-room sat three ladies, as scru- 
pulously neat, orderly, and precise in their 
appearance as the inanimate objects about 
them. They were all in the decline of life ; 
and had indeed reached that period when 
even women cease to resort to artifice, in 
order to counteract the insidious effects of 
time. It was evident that for them the 
romance of life was over, or existed only 
in memory. The noontide of the heart, 
with its heat, its glare, and its hurry, was 
spent ; and the calm shadows of that quiet 
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twilight, which precedes the last long 
night of the grave, was softly gathering 
about them. 

There was no master's measured footfall, 
no children's joyous laughter to arouse the 
echoes of that tranquil house; for the 
three venerable ladies whom it is now 
our province to introduce to the reader 
were, one and all, individuals of that 
despised, but frequently most valuable class, 
popularly denominated old maids. 

The little party consisted of the two 
Miss Hallingfords, the proprietors of Wood- 
End, the scene of our present chapter, 
and Miss Penelope Lyle, their friend and 
inmate. They had lived so long together, 
that at the first glance a sort of family 
likeness seemed to exist between ttye three, 
which was, however, rather the result of a 
similarity of manner and deportment than 
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an actual physical resemblance; and it 
is singular that a long community of 
thought and interest frequently produces 
this effect. 

At the moment when we have ven- 
tured to intrude upon their privacy, it was 
easy to perceive that some subject of 
mutual importance engrossed all their 
thoughts, and powerfully awakened their 
feelings ; for while there was an expression 
of stern resolve on the somewhat harsh 
features of Miss Penelope Lyle, there was 
a look of deep sadness on the mild coun- 
tenance of the elder Miss Hallingford, 
and large tears were falling slowly and 
silently down the cheeks of her sister. 

" It will appear so strange, so sad 
observed the eldest lady, in reply to some- 
thing which had just been said ; " that I 
cannot imagine what we shall do without 
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you. Only conceive, Clarissa, to part after 
four-and-thirty years of daily and hourly 
intercourse." 

" Sad, indeed !" was the murmured 
answer. 

"But, my dears;" interposed Miss Pe- 
nelope Lyle, with the slightest possible 
accent of importance; "you must not 
forget that my brother will keep his car- 
riage as a matter of course; and that 
I shall be able to call upon you constantly, 
and perhaps even occasionally drive you 
out. I cannot, you know, ever feel to- 
wards any of my other friends as I do 
towards you." 

" How very kind you are to give us 
such an assurance I" sobbed the tender- 
hearted Miss Clarissa. 

"For my part," remarked her sister; 
"the prospect of this separation makes me 
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so miserable, that I could almost find it in 
my heart to wish that Mr. Lyle might 
decline Penelope's very considerate offer." 

"No chance of that, my dear Agnes ;" 
said Miss Pen, drawing herself up with 
considerable dignity ; " and, for all our sakes, 
you ought to desire to see me domesticated 
with my brother. People on the spot, you 
know, my dears, have always more influence 
than those who are absent; and I have 
several little matters at heart, as you may 
naturally suppose. I shall, ' after making 
such a sacrifice, expect to be handsomely 
provided for after his death — that will be 
only justice; but I am anxious for more 
than this. I wish my friends to become 
his friends; for there is no telling what it 
may end in for all parties, as it is only 
natural to suppose that, after the lonely 
life which the poor dear man must have led 
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in that half-savage country, he will be 
delighted to enjoy the society of well-bred 
gentlewomen. And then, that poor un- 
fortunate Octavius — who, although really a 
good, well-disposed boy, seems to me to 
spend his existence in getting out of one 
difficulty into another — I shall never rest 
until I have secured some certain provision 
for Aim ; and this Reginald really ought 
to do, if it were only to make that pompous, 
selfish Percival ashamed of himself; who 
might, long ago, if he had possessed proper 
feeling, or even proper spirit and respect for 
his name and blood, have taken him into his 
counting-house, and secured him at least 
from obligation to strangers ; while, as you 
well know, my dears, it is seldom that he 
even invites him to his house. 19 

" Yes — but — 99 interposed Clarissa, wiping 
away her tears, and looking earnestly at the 
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excited speaker; "you must remember, 
Penelope, that Mr. Percival Lyle has two 
daughters; and that Mr. Octavius is very 
handsome and very agreeable." 

" Pooh, nonsense, Ussy ; the purse- 
proud merchant need not alarm himself on 
that score ; for I am very much deceived in 
Octavius if he would throw himself away 
upon a mere Miss, pretty as she might be. 
No, no ; the boy will do better, poor as he 
is ; or he will have the sense to remain 
single, which, under present circumstances, 
is what he must do. My first care, how- 
ever, should I gain my brother's confidence, 
shall be to interest him for that poor lad ; 
and it does seem to me that the few hun- 
dreds which would serve to start him fairly 
in life would never be missed out of the 
large fortune which his uncle is said to 
possess." 
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" He might purchase a partnership in 
some academy ;" said Miss Hallingford ; 
"for, with his education and knowledge of 
languages there are numbers of persons 
who would be only too glad of his co- 
operation." 

" I would rather see him in a good old- 
established merchant's house;" said Miss 
Pen ; " and know that he was following in 
the steps of my brother." 

"Still, even should all your hopes be 
realised, we shall lose you/' remarked Miss 
Hallingford. 

" Only for a time, Agnes, and, indeed, I 
may say, only partially even now. The 
distance will be nothing ; and I shall often 
be anxious both for your society and your 
advice. Time has made sisters of us, you 
know ; and it is a bond which none of us, 
I believe, would desire to break. But who 
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is that ringing .at the gate ? Come, Clarissa, 
cheer up ; and, my dear, do gather your 
worsteds together; only see, there are no 
less than three skeins lying at your feet on 
the carpet; and — just take one look at 
yourself in the glass, for you have quite 
disarranged your cap. I should not wonder 
if our visitor should be my nephew Lan- 
caster." 

"And Mr. Lancaster it is," said Miss 
Hallingford, who from the spot where she 
was seated commanded a view of the ap- 
proach. 

" I quite expected him ;" remarked Miss 
Pen ; " I thought that this extraordinary 
news would bring him to Brompton. Mercy 
on us! how he is wrapped up. He looks 
like a Laplander. Why, he will be an hour 
in the hall taking off his wraps." 

" I dare say it is very damp out ;" said 
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Clarissa, who was settling her .curls at the 
glass; "and Mr. Lancaster always com- 
plains of the heat of the government 
offices." 

" Does he ? Well, I suppose he does, for 
he is always complaining of something or 
another. I believe if they were to make 
him Prime Minister he would complain, 
because the members of the government are 
not allowed to break the laws as well as 
to make them;" observed Miss Penelope, 
as she went on with her netting. 

In a shorter time than his kinswoman 
had foretold, the matronly servant who had 
answered the gate-bell announced Mr. Lan- 
caster ; a tall, gaunt, hard-featured man, 
who entered the room with a grim smile, 
and a broad-brimmed hat in his hand, 
which had evidently undergone the process 
of brushing in the hall. 
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Mr. Lancaster had small, cold, dull, grey 
eyes ; an abundance of harsh, grizzled hair, 
cut so short as to stand on end like a 
framework to the upper part of his sallow 
countenance; pinched cheeks; and a long 
chin which fell over his tight black stock, 
and, as he jerked out his sentences in con- 
versation, projected in a manner perfectly 
incomprehensible to the uninitiated. 

No wonder that Mr. Lancaster had re- 
mained a bachelor; for there was not one 
feature, or one expression of his face which 
did not reveal the most cold, and imprac- 
ticable, and querulous selfishness, and the 
most narrow-minded pomposity. 

"Miss Hallingford, your servant — your 
servant, Miss Clarissa. Aunt Penelope, 
good-day to you," said the government 
official ; " You have been expecting me, no 
doubt, ladies. That is to say if Miss Lyle 
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has, as well as myself, received a commu- 
nication relative to the arrival of my uncle 
from Mexico." 

" I have, nephew ;" said Miss Pen quietly, 
as she released her fingers from the clutch 
of his bony hand ; " and I thought it pro- 
bable that you would call" 

"Probable! I considered it indispensable, 
or I should not have absented myself from 
my official duties at this hour of the day. 
I trust that I know too well what is due 
alike to my department and to the public. 
I am here, because I felt that you would 
require my advice and instructions in your 
reply to the communication in question." 

" You are very kind, nephew ; but I 
answered it on the instant." 

" Answered it, Aunt Penelope ! Impos- 
sible ! What, without consulting me ?" 

"I required no counsel, Joseph; the 
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thing was straightforward. I am the only 
one of his relations, who was in being when 
Reginald Lyle left England; and I was 
accordingly the most proper person to be 
the first to welcome him home." 

"You have been precipitate and ill- 
advised, Aunt Penelope. Women are 
always so in extraordinary emergencies. 
But may I take the liberty of inquiring in 
what terms you replied to that very impor- 
tant letter ?" 

" In very friendly terms, of course." 

" You have mistaken my meaning* I do 
not assuredly imagine that you expressed 
yourself sorry to hear of Mr. Lyle's arrival 
I had no such apprehension ; the thing 
speaks for itself ; I merely meant to inquire 
how you had worded your answer," 

" Really I do not exactly recollect, but 
very civilly, I am sure ; I could not do 
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otherwise when the note I received from 
Mr. Brunton was so polite; was it not, 
Agnes ?" 

" Yes, indeed ; and the way in which 
you assured him in reply that you were 
ready to sacrifice all your habits and asso- 
ciations, and to take up your abode in your 
brother's house, in order to ensure his 
comfort and convenience, was just as much 
so, my dear Miss Penelope." 

"And did you really do anything so 
absolutely preposterous as to propose a per- 
manent residence with Mr. Lyle, Aunt 
Penelope? Why, you must have been 
deranged 1 You take the head of such an 
establishment ? Why, you must have been 
dreaming 1" 

" No, nephew, I was quite awake, and 
quite in my senses ; and moreover, perfectly 
sincere in the offer that I made." 
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" I dare say you were, Miss Lyle : I have 
not a doubt of it ; but you certainly did not 
display your knowledge of the world, when 
you supposed that the remaining relatives 
of my uncle would consent to such an ar- 
rangement." 

" I really do not see," said the lady 
with great composure, although the blood 
did rise into her ordinarily pale cheek; 
" how any relation of my brother can venture 
to interpose, if the proposal should prove 
agreeable to him." 

" You will see, Miss Lyle ; you will see 
retorted her visitor, extending his chin 
nearly across the table, and clasping his 
hands over the handle of his cane in a 
most determined manner. "Mr. Percival 
Lyle is a man of the world — I am a man 
of the world — we both know that two and 
two make four — we have both a position 
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in society — a position, Aunt Penelope, cer- 
tain and recognized. We are not to be 
wronged, circumvented, and overmatched by 
a woman. What can you want with money ? 
You are too ignorant of the schemes and 
subtleties of the grasping and greedy world 
to be trusted with it." 

"I am gaining experience every hour, 
Joseph." 

" Perhaps so ; perhaps so ;" said Mr. 
Lancaster less vehemently, for there was a 
shrewd expression in the eye of his aunt 
which rather disconcerted him ; and he 
relaxed his fingers, and drew in his chin, 
as he endeavoured to assume an attitude 
of offended dignity : " Consequently, then, 
my advice will not be needed, and I might 
have saved myself this very inconvenient 
visit. However, I have done all for the 
best; and can only express my regret that 
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you have placed yourself in a position which 
cannot fail to render you ridiculous." 

" Or dangerous, nephew." 

"Oh, there is little fear of that. Mr. 
Lyle, after an absence of nearly half a 
century from England, will naturally seek 
the advice and guidance of men of busi- 
ness on whom he can depend." 

" He appears, indeed, to be so disposed. 
It is evident that he has placed all his affairs 
in the hands of Mr. Brunton, of Lincoln's 
Inn." 

The government official was visibly 
disconcerted, and even made a movement 
to rise and take his leave, when Miss 
Penelope, after a brief pause, again addressed 
him : 

" I am very glad that you called to-day, 
Joseph;" she said in a less constrained 
tone of voice; "as I wanted to speak 
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to you about poor Octavius. It is really 
not the young man's fault that he cannot 
obtain some settled employment; for, to 
my own knowledge, he has left no stone 
unturned to render himself independent of 
his family." 

" It is his duty to do so," growled 
the visitor. 

" So it is; I do not dispute the fact; 
but I am anxious to interest you in his 
behalf. You have served the government 
so many years, that surely you must possess 
some influence." 

"And what then?" 

" Why, I wish that you could be in- 
duced to exert it in his favour. Even an 
inferior clerkship would be a great boon to 
him." 

" My dear Aunt Pen ;" was the saturnine 
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reply ; " there can be no doubt that I 
possess influence — great influence ; but 
surely you cannot believe that I should be 
idiot enough at my age, to exhaust it for 
other people. How can I tell the day or 
the hour when I may need all the interest 
I can make to secure my own advance- 
ment?" 

" But what is to become of the lad ?" 

" Let him emigrate. The world is 
wide enough for us all. In fact the 
next time that I happen to meet him, 
I shall suggest the measure very strenu- 
ously. I wonder that it never struck me 
before." 

"I trust that you will do nothing of 
the kind;" exclaimed the worthy old lady 
with considerable heat. " Emigrate, indeed ! 
with his talents, and accomplishments ! 
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And besides, people cannot even emigrate 
without money, and Octavius scarcely pos- 
sesses a pound in the world/' 

"I will lend him a hundred, provided 
he will go directly;" said Mr. Lancaster 
drily. 

The two sisters glanced at each other 
with a very meaning look, for simple- 
hearted as they were, there was a sinister 
expression in the face of the gentleman 
which betrayed his motive. Miss Pen, 
however, remained perfectly unconscious 
of the selfish subtlety of her excellent re- 
lative, and replied with a smile : 

" Well, Joseph, that is very handsome 
on your part ; only you see, my dear, that 
it would be extremely injudicious ol him 
to take such a step until he has seen my 
brother. When he finds that Reginald 
will do nothing for him, if that should 
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unfortunately be the case, it will be time 
enough for the poor boy to decide upon so 
extreme a measure as exiling himself, per- 
haps for ever, from his native land — and 
then continued the kind-hearted spin- 
ster, as her eyes swam in tears; "then 
I must contrive to add another hundred to 
yours, and we will endeavour to persuade 
Percival and Mrs. Stainton to follow our 
example." 

"You are once more reckoning without 
your host, Aunt Penelope;" said the gen- 
tleman, as he rose stiffly from his chair : 
" for should Mr. Octavius Lyle see fit to 
expose himself and his poverty to such an 
ordeal, and meet the reception he will well 
deserve, I trust that I have too much re- 
spect for my uncle to encourage a person 
whom he has refused to countenance. 
No ; should the young man think proper 
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to profit by my advice, and take his depar- 
ture by an early vessel, without disgracing 
his family by parading his necessities before 
the eyes of a wealthy and highly-respect- 
able relative, well and good; but if he 
persists in remaining in England in order 
to be a perpetual stumbling-block in the 
path of his connections, I, for one, wash my 
hands of him" 

" That is to say," replied his aunt slowly 
and emphatically; "that if he consents to 
become a beggar, and a wanderer over 
the faoe of the earth, beyond the reach 
of help or sympathy, you will assist him 
to make the sacrifice; but if, as he has 
every right to do, he should presume to 
contest the favour of his uncle Lyle, you 
are prepared to become his enemy." 

" Put it as you please, Aunt Penelope ; 
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put it as you please. You have heard 
my determination, and I am accountable 
to no one. Good day, Aunt Pen. Miss 
HaUingford, your servant — your servant, 
Miss Clarissa." 

"Pray be careful, Sir;" urged the elder 
lady ; " the weather is very severe ; and 
remember that you are exchanging a warm 
room for the cold air of a bleak November 
day." 

" Madam was the ungracious reply; 
"the state of the atmosphere does not 
regard me. I am quite of the opinion of 
my friend Sir G — S — that only a beggar 
or a fool can be affected by the cold — the 
one because he has no clothes to wear, 
and the other because he will not wear 
them." 

And Mr. Lancaster disappeared. 
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As the door closed behind him, Miss Pe- 
nelope Lyle drew a long breath, a very 
long breath ; it almost seemed to suffocate 
her; and she no sooner saw him leave 
the house than, covering her eyes with her 
handkerchief, she burst into tears. There 
was no harshness in her faded counte- 
nance at that moment ; her thin lips qui- 
vered, and her whole frame trembled with 
emotion. 

"My dear Penelope!" whispered the 
gentle voice of her hostess. 

" I am weak to take it thus to heart, 
very weak; I know it;" sobbed the poor 
lady; "but to think that such a thing as 
that should be a Lyle, and have good 
blood in his veins. A man, indeed ! he is 
unworthy of the name; and should he 
inherit a pound of my brother's money, I 
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shall not care a rush what becomes of 
the remainder. A man! I could make 
a better out of one of the sticks of a broken 
fan!" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A FAMILY MEETING. 

An important day was the 4th of Decem- 
ber, 184 — , to every member of the Lyle 
family; for, until that period, the wealthy 
uncle, who had suddenly become the 
Jupiter of a new Olympus, had reso- 
lutely refused to receive one of his kindred 
beneath his roof. That he had not already 
had an opportunity of making their ac- 
quaintance was, meanwhile, no fault of 
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theirs — or rather, of the greater number 
of them ; as, with the exception of Octa- 
vius, they had each and all called at his 
door; Mrs. Percival and her daughters in 
the yellow chariot lined with crimson, Mr. 
Percival in his dennet, Mrs. Stainton and 
her sons in a hired carriage, Miss Penelope 
in a "fly," and lastly Mr. Lancaster, 
buttoned up to the throat, and leaning upon 
his gold-headed cane. 

Trevor had urged his friend to imitate 
this example, which he declared to be no 
more than a proper exhibition of respect 
for his newly-found relative; but poor 
Octavius was in no mood for ceremonies; 
scarcely, indeed, did he possess sufficient 
energy to pursue his efforts to procure em- 
ployment. 

Convinced of the propriety of the argu- 
ments lately advanced by his host, he had, 
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after a hard struggle, summoned courage 
enough to release Miss Ravensdale from 
her engagement; and having thus wilfully 
severed the bond between them, he became 
reckless of all else alike. In his solitary 
chamber, after each day of disappointment 
— and in the crowded streets, as he per- 
severed in his apparently hopeless pursuit 
for bread, he asked himself, with a pang 
which neither reason nor a consciousness 
of right could deaden, whether Alice would 
indeed take back the promise that she had 
voluntarily made? 

And if there were moments in which 
•he permitted himself to hope otherwise, who 
would be severe upon a weakness so 
natural at his age? Even under the 
most unpromising circumstances youth will 
cling to hope. It is the happy privilege of 
life's spring ; the sunshine of its horizon ; 

VOL. I. L 
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and thus, although everything looked bleak 
and bare about him, Octavius, in bis more 
sanguine moments, would not believe that 
he was destined to remain for ever an 
outcast from fortune and from happi- 
ness. 

" We can wait five years— even ten years 
— if it must be so he murmured to him- 
self ; " we are both young — and Alice 
cannot possess the loving heart which first 
won my affections, if she refuses to do this. 
But to see her marry another — Alice Ravens- 
dale — my Alice — no, no ; that I could not 
bear! I have done my duty; at least 
Trevor tells me so, and he is right ; it is 
for her to decide whether or not I am to 
become the victim of a stern sense of pro- 
priety. If I could only procure some 
employment; if I could only offer her a 
home, however humble, with what delight 
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should I not bid her father keep his 
vaunted gold which is the greatest barrier 
between us, and give her to me with no 
marriage-portion but her gentleness and 
her love !" 

There is nothing so elastic as the 
human heart ; crush it as you will, and 
the pressure once removed, it will rebound. 
Broken hearts are a mere fable — an idle 
dream of the poet and the novelist. Hearts 
do not break; witness the fearful amount 
of sorrow and of suffering which exists on 
every side. And where we occasionally see 
individuals who parade their griefs as though 
they were virtues, and their friends whisper 
to us that Miss So-and-so, or Mr. Such- 
an-one, is broken-hearted t we always feel 
disgusted by the pitiful affectation which 
seeks to convert a defect of temper, or a 

l 2 
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want of wholesome energy, in to an attractive 
quality. 

Assuredly, even were hearts as brittle as 
the romancers would fain make us believe, 
this should at least be treated as a home- 
disease, and not thrust into society; for 
all follies are contagious, and it is certain 
that the taste for interesting unhappiness 
has greatly obtained of late years. In the 
last century it was not the fashion to 
despond: this moral mania is a modern 
one, born of intellectual weariness and dis- 
appointed egotism. Formerly men's minds 
were occupied by tangible advantages, and 
they aspired only to wealth, pleasure, or 
renown — in fact, to all such advantages as 
gild the present moment — while they cared 
little for the abstract and imaginative delights 
of the student and the scholar. None 
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courted the shadows of existence, when they 
could travel along its sunny paths; while, 
in the present day, our higher refinement 
shrinks from so inelegant an admission ; 
and a favourite sentimentality too often 
supersedes the good plain sense, at which 
we have not the privilege to sneer, until 
we can replace it by something better. 

Octavius Lyle did not then break bis 
heart, even although he was subjected for a 
time to that sorest of all trials — suspense. 
He well knew that this evil was irremediable, 
as his correspondence with Miss Ravensdale 
was necessarily both irregular and difficult; 
a fact which had heightened the charm of 
their written intercourse in the hours of 
confidence and hope, by investing it with 
a romance it would not otherwise have 
worn; but which was now well calculated 
to impress upon both parties the extent 
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of the imprudence of which they had been 
guilty. 

It was this conviction that robbed Octa- 
vius of all peace. Sanguine as he was, 
he could not conceal from himself that 
the arguments which he had advanced in 
his letter to Alice (and most conscientiously 
had the unhappy young man poured out 
to her all the anguish and misgivings of his 
spirit), were well calculated to terrify her 
into prudence. 

Disguise the bitter truth as he would, 
with protestations of undying affection and 
unswerving fidelity, he had not shrunk 
from dwelling upon the fact that he was 
a beggar ; he told her of the weary days and 
sleepless nights which he had passed in a 
vain struggle to obtain a livelihood; he 
painted in emphatic words her own blighted 
youth and ruined prospects, should she persist 
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in becoming his wife ; and, as the climax of 
his self-abnegation, he placed the letter in 
the hands of Trevor, demanding to know if 
he had done all that was required of him as 
a gentleman and a man of honour. 

"You have done well, Lyle;" was the 
reply of his friend, as he turned away to 
conceal the moisture which had risen to his 
eyes ; " Nothing more can be demanded of 
you." 

"And if Alice should still hold to her 
engagement ?" 
" She will not." 

Such was the position of affairs when, on 
the 4th of December, Octavius Lyle pre- 
pared to obey the summons of his unknown 
uncle ; but he did so with a reluctance which 
rendered him the most tardy of the guests ; 
and on his arrival in Hertford Street the 
drawing-room was already crowded. 
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By the prudent foresight of his friend 
Trevor, the wardrobe of the young man had 
been renewed ; and as he advanced to meet 
his host and relative, every eye was fixed 
upon him. Not a fault could be found with 
his appearance, even by the most fastidious ; 
while his fine person, and perfect self-pos- 
session — for he was too sad at heart to be 
ruffled by an introduction which he be- 
lieved to be perfectly without importance to 
his future prospects — formed so striking a 
contrast to the subserviency of demeanour 
which, from his previous experience of that 
evening, Mr. Reginald Lyle had prepared 
himself to witness in his poorest and most 
dependant kinsman, that the old gentleman 
rose from his chair with an emotion which 
did not escape the keen eye of Mr. 
B run ton. 

" You are welcome, Sir he said, kindly, 
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as he extended his band; "my circle was 
incomplete without you." 

Octavius bowed in silence, and for an 
instant afterwards he retained that proud, 
calm attitude which so well becomes poverty 
when brought into contact with wealth ; but 
as his uncle did not again address him, and 
had immediately resumed his seat, he was 
in the next moment affectionately grasping 
the hand of Miss Penelope, whose coun- 
tenance was radiant with delight. 

" You are late, my dear boy she whis- 
pered ; " and I began to fear that something 
had happened to you. Another time you 
must be more punctual, for you have kept 
the dinner waiting at least five minutes." 

There was no opportunity for reply, as 
at that moment, and before he had ex* 
changed greetings with the other guests, 
Octavius heard the solemn butler announce 
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dinner ; and in a few minutes the customary 
procession was formed. The host led the 
way with Mrs. Percival upon his arm, the 
drooping marabouts in her hair resting on 
his shoulder; while Mr. Percival, with his 
eyebrows contracted, and his figure raised 
to its extreme altitude, supported Mrs. 
Stainton, whose two sons, as if to increase 
the discomfort of the pompous merchant, 
had possessed themselves of his two 
daughters, leaving Miss Penelope, Octavius, 
and Mr. Brunton to bring up the rear. 

"You do not know my nephew, I be- 
lieve, Mr. Brunton ?" said the spinster, as 
she rustled in her stiff antique silk dress 
across the Aoor ; " Allow me to make you 
acquainted. Mr. Brunton, Mr. Octavius 
Lyle ; Mr. Octavius Lyle, Mr. Brunton." 

The lawyer took the hand of the young 
man, and shook it warmly. 
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" I am glad to meet you, Sir ; very glad. 
I have heard of you often. We must 
become friends/' 

Octavius murmured some incoherent 
reply. 

The heartiness of this greeting was so 
incompatible with the refusal of Mr. Brunton 
to receive him into his office, even when 
he was aware that by so doing he might 
have preserved him from want, that he 
could not reconcile to his own mind so 
glaring an inconsistency. He had no time, 
however, to dwell upon the circumstance, as 
the party were already preparing to take their 
places at table. 

" Brunton/ 9 said Mr. Lyle, more audibly 
than the occasion appeared to demand ; " do 
me the favour to face me." 

And, evidently to his extreme annoyance,. 
Mr. Percival Lyle found himself compelled 
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to move from behind the chair near which 
he had been hovering, as though awaiting an 
invitation to take possession of it. 

Nothing could be more magnificent than 
the repast provided by the Anglo-Mexican 
for his anxious relatives. The room blazed 
with light, and glittered with costly plate; 
half-a-dozen high-bred domestics, wearing 
the family livery, moved among the guests 
as noiselessly as though they had been shod 
with felt ; every delicacy that gold could 
purchase was successively placed upon the 
table ; wines of rare vintage and fabulous 
age were profusely handed round ; and even 
the self-sufficient Mr. Percival, although he 
spared no effort to conceal the fact, was 
evidently dazzled and bewildered by the 
waste of splendour about him. The ladies 
of his family were, however, less cautious ; 
and many a wondering and exulting glance 
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was exchanged between the mother and 
daughters as the banquet proceeded. And 
while Mrs. Percival fluttered her finery, 
and overwhelmed the host beside whom she 
was seated with inane compliments and 
puerile questions, the more stately Mrs. 
Stainton assumed her most imposing air of 
dignity, and appeared wholly bent upon 
proving that she was equal to the exigency 
of the occasion. 

The first course passed over, as first 
courses generally do, almost in silence ; but 
as it was removed, the lawyer caught the eye 
of his Amphitryon riveted upon him with 
an expression which he could not misin- 
terpret; and turning from Octavius, with 
whom he had just exchanged a remark, he 
addressed himself with deferential respect to 
the gentleman from Bedford Square. 

" I was glad to hear of the arrival of 
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the ' Esther' from St. Vincent " he said, as 
he sipped his Madeira ; " and still more so 
to find that her voyage has proved a pros- 
perous one. She brought a full cargo, I 
believe ?" 

" Quite satisfactory — perfectly satisfactory ; 
I have every reason to be satisfied." 

" I am truly happy to hear it ; but you 
are a fortunate man, my good Sir — a very 
fortunate man ; all that you touch turns to 
gold. How have you contrived to remove 
the bandage from the eyes of Fortune, and 
to make her always look your own 
way?" 

"Ha!" And the gratified Mr. Percival 
smiled one of his grim smiles. He could 
not suppress his exultation ; the unconscious 
lawyer was so innocently playing into his 
hands. "There are secrets in all profes- 
sions ; in commerce as in law." 
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"True;" observed the host; "and they 
are like riddles, very simple when they are 
known, but often difficult to solve. You 
are doubtlessly acquainted with the apt 
reply made by Talleyrand to Napoleon on 
a similar occasion." 

As a matter of course a general dissent 
was given. There are few things more 
annoying to a great man who is about to 
condescend to an anecdote, than the assurance 
that his hearers are familiar with it. 

" It was this : Napoleon, who was mys- 
tified, and perhaps not altogether gratified, 
by the enormous wealth of his witty 
minister, remarked to him ; 

" 1 You are very rich, M. de Benevento ; 
How did you manage it V 

" ' Nothing could be more simple, Sire 
was the unembarrassed answer ; * I bought 
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stock on the eve of the 18th brumaire, and 
I sold it the following day/ 

" I need not add that the Emperor ques- 
tioned him no further." 

" Admirable ! Inimitable !" resounded on 
all sides. The anecdote was perfectly suc- 
cessful. 

"For myself, however;" sententiously 
remarked Mr. Percival, " I seldom venture 
on 'Change. I am a family man ; I have 
daughters to provide for ; and I prefer a safe 
game. Nor have I as yet had reason to 
repent my line of conduct. It is true that I 
might perhaps have counted by millions 
where I now calculate only by thousands ; 
but I like to see my way, and I am happy 
to say that I see it clearly." 

"Mr. Lancaster, allow me to offer you 
some venison," said the host. 
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The government official bowed affirma- 
tively. 

" I trust that you also, my good kinsman, 
are enabled to * calculate by thousands.' I 
am at a loss to express my delight on 
finding all the members of my family in 
such prosperous circumstances." 

Octavius looked up suddenly from his 
plate, and encountered the sharp glance of 
the lawyer; a bitter smile played for an 
instant about his mouth, but he remained 
silent. 

" I make no complaint, Sir — none was 
the reply ; " but you will, I am sure, pardon 
me if I confess that I attach more importance 
to the influence that I possess, than to my 
actual wealth. I have, indeed, every reason 
so to do, as I am in daily expectation of an 
appointment of high trust and distinction, 
which will make me altogether independent 
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of such considerations; and enable me, 
moreover, as I have every reason to anti- 
cipate, to render essential service to my 
friends." 

" You don't say so !" exclaimed Miss 
Penelope, with an emotion which caused the 
intricate super-structure of her complicated 
turban to quiver most alarmingly ; " How 
delighted I am! Now then you will be 
able to provide for " 

" Not a word more, my good aunt ; not 
a word more;" interposed Mr. Lancaster 
hurriedly ; " I have already confided to you 
my intentions in that quarter." 

" But, nephew " 

The expostulation of the benevolent 
spinster, whatever it was intended to be, 
was cut short by the voice of Mr. Lyle; 
who apparently unconscious of the inter- 
ruption, remarked quietly : 
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"By the smile and the bow which you 
addressed to me at the close of your very 
gratifying communication, Mr. Lancaster, I 
cannot refrain from the inference that you 
were kind enough to allude to myself, when 
you declared your ability to serve your 
friends ; and I should be unwilling to lose 
an instant in assuring you how grateful I 
feel for your very flattering intentions." 

" Not at all, Mr. Lyle ; not at all said 
the flattered official; "Duty and pleasure 
will in this instance go hand-in-hand ; and 
I beg that you will place confidence in the 
fact that I will lose no opportunity of for- 
warding your interests." 

" You are really too good said Mr. 
Lyle, with extraordinary animation. " It is 
impossible to express what I feel at the warm 
reception that I have met with on all sides 
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since I returned to England. It overpays my 
long exile a thousand-fold." 

" How could it be otherwise ?" ejaculated 
Mrs. Percival, with beaming eyes. 

"Have you seen the dear Bishop to- 
day, Frederic?" inquired Mrs. Stainton; 
" I had no time to ask you before we 
started." 

"Nor on the road from Clapham to 
town ;" growled Mr. Lancaster, in a voice 
sufficiently audible to reach the ears of his 
uncle. 

"I have not. His Lordship appointed 
twelve o'clock, and I was unable to reach 
the palace until a quarter past It was 
unlucky ; but I shall see him to-mor- 
row." 

" He is so indulgent ! " smiled Mrs. 
Stainton; "and yet I would not have you 
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presume on being a spoilt child, my dear 
boy. If you are not more prudent, I shall 
decidedly turn you over to Lady Harriet to 
be well scolded." 

The young curate looked for a moment 
as if he were mystified — but only for a 
moment. Then, as he saw the wondering 
eyes of all the party turned upon him, he 
passed his fingers through his hair, and 
affected to frown mysteriously on his 
mother. 

There was one heart that beat high, 
however, as the words passed the lips of 
Mrs. Stainton, and that heart throbbed in 
the breast of Octavius Lyle. The inference 
was plain: some woman of rank had be- 
come enamoured of the handsome face of 
his clerical cousin; the ambition of Mrs. 
Stainton was gratified; and henceforward 
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his own idolised Alice would be free from 
the persecutions of both mother and son. 
His own Alice ! Was she indeed his own ? 
The question presented itself at an unlucky 
moment; and he was fast falling into a 
reverie, unsuited alike to the scene and the 
occasion, when he was aroused by the con- 
versation which was going forward about 
him. 

" So, so, my young kinsman ;" observed 
Mr. Lyle in a tone of congratulation; 
" there is a Lady Harriet in the case, it 
would appear. Better and better : I shall 
look upon you henceforward as the hopeful 
candidate for a bishopric; and the rather 
that he who can, at the commencement 
of his career, venture to break an ap- 
pointment with a prelate, must forefeel 
the weight of a mitre on his own 
brow." 
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The curate looked embarrassed, but did 
not attempt to disclaim the agreeable pro- 
phecy. Such a prospect for so near a 
relative could but flatter the old merchant, 
and would probably be worth an additional 
£10,000 to him in The Will; his mother 
was undeniably a very clever woman. 

" Miss Anastasia Lyle, a glass of cham- 
pagne, if you will do me the favour," said the 
host. 

"My dear Sir;" lisped Mrs. Percival; 
"my girls are so young; you positively 
must not spoil them by your kind attention. 
Laura dines in society to-day for the first 
time ; and even Anastasia is not yet 
out." 

" I beg your pardon, Madam ;" was the 
very grave rejoinder ; " but I have been so 
many years absent from England that I am 
shamefully ignorant of the peculiar phraseo- 
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logy of polite life. May I consequently 
venture to inquire under what disability 
your eldest daughter at present labours, 
which tends to render the proffered glass 
of champagne a solecism ?" 

"Oh, Mr. Lyle;" simpered the lady; 
" what a sad quiz you are ! It is really 
too bad. I meant, of course, that Anas- 
tasia had not yet been regularly intro- 
duced." 

"Oh, exactly; then, under those cir- 
cumstances, I shall not venture to press my 
request. Miss Penelope^ Lyle, you will per- 
haps oblige me by becoming the substitute 
of your grand-niece." 

" You must in your turn pardon the 
punctiliousness of Mrs. Percival, my dear 
Sir;" said her husband; "but you will 
readily understand that when persons move 
in a certain circle, there are imperative ob- 
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servances which must be complied with ; 
and as Anastasia is still a mere girl, she 
can have no claim upon the courtesies of 
her superiors in age and station. If my 
daughters were destined to be portionless 
and obscure, neither Mrs. Percival nor myself 
would care to be rigid upon such points ; 
but under existing circumstances — " 

" Not a word more, my dear Sir ; not a 
word more interposed the host ; " I 
understand your position perfectly. As co- 
heiresses, all eyes will be fixed upon the 
Miss Lyles when they are once ' out \ and, 
until that ceremony has been performed, it 
is essential to their fashion to keep them 
in the background." * 

Mr. Percival bowed. He had been admi- 
rably understood. 

"Mrs. Stainton;" said the indefatigable 
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Amphitryon ; " allow me to recommend 
the pine-ice." 

" With pleasure. I am extremely partial 
to the fruit in all shapes, and fortunate 
enough to enjoy it in profusion ; my young 
friend, (the Principal of Minerva Lodge had 
a graceful habit when in society of always 
so designating her pupils), my sweet young 
friend, I may say, the Honourable Augusta 
Stanley, being really lavish of her kind- 
ness ; and positively overwhelming me with 
all the luxuries of the preserves and forc- 
ing-houses." 

" Such friends are valuable," was the re- 
sponsive remark. 

" They are indeed ; and I confess that I 
am singularly favoured. I can scarcely 
venture to express a wish, either for myself 
or my dear boys ; in fact, there are moments 
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when so persevering a system of kindness 
becomes oppressive; it threatens one's in- 
dependence of character; for it is almost 
humiliating to be perpetually compelled 
to incur obligations which one is unable to 
cancel." 

"You are right, Madam, quite right; 
and there is, according to my view of 
the case, an absence of both judgment and 
delicacy in forcing favours upon those by 
whom they are reluctantly received ; and 
by whom, moreover, they are not required." 

" Required !" echoed the lady ; " cer- 
tainly they are not so in my case ; and that 
it is, perhaps, which makes me so sen- 
sitive upon the point. With connexions 
such as mine, however, it is difficult to 
refuse favours which are looked upon by 
them rfs such mere matters of course, that 
it degenerates into ill-breeding even to com- 
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ment upon them ; an error into which my 
own innate sense of dignity would not 
assuredly suffer me to be betrayed. Ac- 
customed to associate only with the high- 
born and the wealthy, I have naturally been 
called upon to adopt the habits and tastes 
of the peculiar circle in which I move ; but 
this, I am grateful to say, I have been 
enabled to do without extraneous aid of 
any kind; and it has now become so 
habitual both to myself and my sons that I 
scarcely know how we should be able to 
exist in less polished society. Indeed Sir 
Paul Polyglot was remarking to me only 
yesterday, that should I attempt to deviate 
from my present system I should never 
succeed ; but become, as he wittily declared, 
$ mere lost Pleiad in the wide firmament 
of the London world." 

<c Very witty indeed — admirably and con- 
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sistently expressed ;" said the Anglo-Mexican 
with great suavity. "Mr, Brunton, I am 
sorry to interrupt you for a moment, but 
perhaps you will excuse me, while I ask 
Mr. Octavius Lyle to favour me by trying 
my Malmsey." 

- The dessert had nearly come to a close ; 
and more than once Mr. Lyle looked anx- 
iously, and almost significantly, towards Miss 
Pen, who was perseveringly endeavouring 
to seduce Mr. Ernest Stainton, who sat 
near her, into a conversation; but the 
amiable old spinster was so little accustomed 
to take the lead upon any occasion, that 
she remained occupied by her imprac- 
ticable nephew, totally unconscious of the 
good office which was required of her. 

The ladies began to look weary; the 
gentlemen to flag ; and finally the host, 
unable longer to contend against the tedium 
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and restraint about him, to the astonish- 
ment of the whole party, and most of all 
to that of the worthy lady herself, informed 
Miss Penelope that coffee was prepared in 
the drawing-room, if she would confer on 
him the favour of doing the honours. 

Awful was the contraction of Mr. Per- 
cival's eyebrows ; and indignant the flourish 
of Mrs. PercivaTs marabouts, as, disregard- 
ing the evident intention of the equally- 
irritated Mrs. Stainton, who was preparing 
to precede her from the room, she hurried 
past her daughters, and led the way to the 
hall; while the gratified spinster calmly 
suffered the young ladies to pursue their 
irate mamma, and then in her turn dis- 
appeared; but not before she had turned 
a look beaming with affection upon her 
favourite Octavius. 

"Nil desperandum ; you must per- 
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severe;" were the first words that were 
audible as the last folds of feminine 
drapery vanished across the threshold, and 
they were addressed by Mr. Brunton to the 
younger Lyle. 

"Did you only know — could you only 
guess — how I have persevered, Sir, you 
wduld be the first to acknowledge the Heed- 
lessness of your advice; but I am never- 
theless grateful for its kindness." 

"We will see what can be done, how- 
ever;" said the lawyer; "though, to be 
frank with you, I do % not at this mo- 
ment — " 

" Will you pardon me if I interrupt you 
for an instant, in order to solicit your 
advice ?" 

" Willingly," said Brunton gaily ; " and 
moreover, my young friend, you shall have 
it gratis." 
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" Then, Sir ;" continued Octavius, smiling 
in his turn ; " I will venture to intrude my 
confidence upon you. Trevor has, as you 
assure me, communicated to you the series 
of ill-fortune which it has been my lot to 
encounter ; and I will not disguise from you 
that my difficulties are still increasing. My 
sense of dignity (to appropriate the phrase 
t)f Mrs. Stainton) is wounded by the ob- 
ligations that I have been compelled to 
incur; while an equally strong sense of 
duty warns me that I must not suffer 
them to accumulate until they are beyond 
my power to cancel. It seems strange 
that I should thus be laying bare my heart 
before a comparative stranger, but the voice 
of sympathy and kindness — " 

"Never mind that, my good Sir; make 
no phrases, but proceed with the promised 
confidence." 
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"This then, Sir, it is. I yesterday re- 
ceived a note from Mr. Lancaster, desiring 
me to call at his office on important busi- 
ness, and I immediately obeyed the sum- 
mons. His welcome was kind and cordial ; 
more so than any which he had hitherto 
bestowed upon me ; and I have no doubt 
that the proposal which he made was dic- 
tated by a sincere wish to serve a strug- 
gling relative ; but — " 

" Ha ! There is a ' but'—" 

" I fear that you will think me both rash 
and ungrateful if I hesitate to act upon his 
advice ; and yet — " 

"Well?" 

"And yet — there are reasons which ren- 
der it peculiarly distasteful to me at the 
present moment." 

" Can you explain them ?" 

" I cannot. The secret is not my own." 

M 3 
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"Pass them over in that case; I ask 
no questions which are irrelevant to the 
subject. I only desire to ascertain the 
nature of the proposal." 

"Mr. Lancaster suggested that I should 
do well to emigrate — to Australia, or 
New Zealand, as I might deem most 
advisable." 

" And you refused ?" 
Not precisely. I stipulated for time to 
reflect, as I thought the step a very serious 
one, and calculated to influence all my future 
life; but this delay was regarded as both 
unnecessary and injudicious by my cousin ; 
who, moreover, offered, should I consent 
to expatriate myself in the ' Adelaide/ which 
sails next week, to present me with a sum 
of money, as well as to induce my ex- 
cellent Aunt Penelope to follow his ex- 
ample." 
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"Very liberal indeed," remarked the 
lawyer. 

" It was — most liberal ; yet I could not 
brook to leave my country on compulsion 
like a felon. Moreover, as I have already 
remarked, there were reasons which ren- 
dered such haste impossible." 

"Well; let the •Adelaide' sail next 
week without you; there will be no 
scarcity of emigrant vessels for years to 
come." 

" I ventured the same suggestion ; but I 
fear that I offended Mr. Lancaster by 
partially rejecting his kindness; as he 
assured me with considerable coldness, and 
even, as I thought, with some asperity, 
that, if I did not follow his advice without 
restriction, and start at once, instead of 
wasting my time in idleness in London, he 
altogether rescinded his promise ; and would 
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do nothing from that day forth to further 
my interests." 

" Clever man, Mr. Lancaster — a very 
clever man;" observed the lawyer, filling 
his glass. " I scarcely gave him credit for 
so much decision — shrewd I knew him 
to be; but I hardly imagined him to be 
capable of such very prompt measures as 
the one you name." 

" And now ;" said Octavius despond- 
ingly; "I cannot decide what course to 
take. Were I not situated as I am — " 

"What then?" 

" Then, Sir, I should not hesitate. My 
own mother-country has proved so very a 
step- dame to me that I may well be ex- 
cused if I confess that a foreign land would 
scarcely be exile." 

"Do not talk nonsense;" interposed 
Mr. Brunton abruptly ; " I hate romance." 
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" Romance !" echoed Octavius. " Believe 
me when I declare that, young as I am, 
the trials of life have already wrung all 
romance out of my nature ; in so , far at 
least as — " 

" Stuff 1 You are crammed with romance 
— smothered over head and ears. Do you 
fancy that you can deceive a man who has 
grown grey in the law ? You are in love, 
boy; you see that you need not explain 
your reasons. In love with some girl as 
helpless and as penniless as yourself; and 
as you cannot take her with you to dig 
for gold, or to make cheeses, you prefer 
remaining where you are." 

" You think then, Sir ;" said Octavius, 
evading a direct reply; "that I ought to 
accept the offer, and follow the advice of 
Mr. Lancaster ?" 

" I beg your pardon ; I think nothing of 
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the kind. If you do commit such an ab- 
surdity you must be either a fool or a 
madman. Because you have not, at the 
age of one or two and twenty, discovered the 
philosopher's stone, or perpetual motion, 
or some other nonsense of the same kind, 
you are amusing yourself with theories 
quite as absurd. What can you know 
about driving baggage-waggons, or sifting 
mud ? London is the proper field for 
you ; and although it may appear a sterile 
one for a time, you must have patience. 
You have, in all probability, a long life 
before you ; and it would be cowardly to 
shrink before a few disappointments, and 
to throw away your youth and strength 
upon avocations only suited to desperate 
adventurers who have no longer an alterna- 
tive. But enough of this for the present ; 
I see that Mr. Lyle is becoming tired of 
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his companions, and, no doubt, somewhat 
astonished at our long conversation ; so we 
will draw our chairs closer to the head of 
the table, and endeavour to make up for 
lost time." 

Mr. Brunton was right ; the host was 
indeed wearying of his guests, but he never- 
theless forbore to break in upon the 
evidently-confidential discourse of the lawyer 
and his young neighbour, which was 
carried on in such subdued tones as to 
be inaudible to the rest of the party. 

Mr. Percival had meanwhile prosed him- 
self almost hoarse; an inconvenience which 
he nevertheless utterly disregarded, as he 
felt the proud conviction that he had 
impressed his wealthy relative with a high 
idea of his importance in the commercial 
world. He had never encountered a better 
listener than Mr. Lyle ; and as the " gen- 
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tleman under government" disdained to 
favour the Staintons with more than a 
passing remark, the eloquence of the 
voluble merchant suffered no interruption. 

Satisfied that, from his long sojourn 
abroad, the Anglo-Mexican could not con- 
tradict any of his assertions, and that the 
attention of the better-informed lawyer was 
engaged elsewhere, he gave a loose to his 
imagination, which rapidly ran away with 
his reason. Exaggerations glared out in 
his discourse like poppies in a corn-field; 
and before he paused from utter inability 
to proceed, he had succeeded, as he fondly 
believed, in convincing his attentive au- 
ditor that colossal fortunes were to be 
made in London in less time than in Lima ; 
and that there was a spell in the name 
of Lyle which was the "open sesame" to 
the Aladdin cave of riches. 
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He did, however, as we have already 
stated, come to a pause at last; and well 
might he congratulate himself upon the 
expression of undisguised admiration which 
was visible upon the countenance of Regi- 
nald Lyle. There was no mistaking it. 
Every feature in that usually stern face 
was changed. There was a light in the 
keen eyes, a smile playing about the thin, 
straight lips, a tremulous movement in 
the wiry fingers that were clutched over the 
arm of the well-cushioned leather chair, 
which betrayed the exultation of his listener ; 
words alone were wanting, nor were even 
these wanting long. 

" Marvellous !" murmured rather than ex- 
claimed the old gentleman, who appeared 
to give utterance to his feelings involun- 
tarily, and almost unconsciously. " After 
all, there is no merchant like the English 
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merchant; no market like the English 
market. Ah, Reginald Lyle ! Reginald 
Lyle ! would that you had learnt the lesson 
sooner, and not wasted so many precious 
years of life in comparative trifling." 

Mr. Percival was in the seventh heaven; 
for he had fairly talked himself into a belief 
that, despite the Demerara failure, and 
" the other affair," at which he had hinted 
confidentially to his wife, he was really the 
second Rothschild whom he had struggled 
to represent. He could not consequently 
hear this regret unmoved; and he ac- 
cordingly rallied his energies, and exerted 
himself to convince his respected uncle 
that it was not yet too late to retrieve the 
error of his earlier years. 

" You are right, my dear Sir, very right ;" 
he said triumphantly. "You might no 
doubt have done much better in England ; 
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but it is idle to repine when you may 
repair. Capital, even when it is not 
needed, is always welcome. I offer you 
my experience — my resources — my co-ope- 
ration. Acting in concert, we may make 
the name of Lyle a watch-word throughout 
Europe." 

"This is indeed liberal — this is indeed 
generous;" was the rejoinder of his lis- 
tener; "I had thought that all commercial 
ambition was extinct within me; but I 
cannot resist so tempting a proposal as 
yours without mature reflection." 

" Reflect, Sir, reflect. Take a day, or 
even a week, to consider the matter. I 
shall be delighted to learn that you have 
decided on a new career of honour and 
prosperity." 

" I thank you. Believe me that I estimate 
your intentions at their just value. You 
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have made everything so clear and so satis- 
factory that — however, we will talk nd 
more on this grave subject fof the pre- 
sent, or we shall infect these young gen- 
tlemen with our own dulness, and I shall 
lose the opportunity of making their ac- 
quaintance. Mr. Stainton, do me the favour 
to help yourself, and to pass the claret. 
An admirable profession you have chosen, 
my dear Sir. Merchant and trader as I 
have been all my life, I have a great and 
true reverence for science. You are an 
artist, of course ?" 
"Yee-a-es." 

" An enviable talent. I cannot aspire to 
say so much of myself; yet I found even 
the little skill in sketching that I pos- 
sessed, an endless fund of enjoyment in the 
magnificent country which was so long my 
home." 
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« Yee-a-es." 

"You must also have capital opportuni- 
ties for field sports. Do you hunt?" 

" N-o ; I never hunt I cannot afford 
to peril my life or limbs in the pursuit of 
a stag or a fox. If such a subject were 
worth a jest, I should say that until, like 
the Swan in Lad-lane, I had two necks, 
I declined hunting." 

" Very good I Excellent ! An epigram, 
or I know not the meaning of the word. But 
you shoot without doubt ?" 

" Ne-ver. I have no taste for standing at 
the corner of a field on the look-out for a 
bird, until my teeth chatter like castanets, 
and my toes feel like dominoes." 

"Inimitable I You remind me of the 
gifted lady in the fairy tale, who only 
opened her lips to scatter gold and jewels. 
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You are then devoted solely to your pro- 
fession?" 

"N-o, by no means. I am bered by 
my profession ; but a man must be some- 
thing." 

" Very true ; especially when he has 
to hew his own path on the great high- 
way of life." 

" Ha ! — perhaps — I can't say ; I have 
never tried. I have nothing to do with the 
laborious department. I am — " 

"I understand;" said his interlocutor; 
" and I beg to apologize for the very er- 
roneous view which I had taken of your 
position." 

"Not at all. You cannot be supposed 
to understand these things ; and, indeed, I 
do not pretend to be much more conversant 
with them myself. Only, as I said before, a 
man must be something." 
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"You are at least fortunate;" said Mr. 
Lyle with a bow ; " that "you can afford to 
hold your profession so lightly." 

" Yee-a-es ; I do not complain. My 
prospects are fair enough. After my mar- 
riage, I shall be independent of all profes- 
sions." 

"Indeed I I sincerely congratulate you. 
Truly, England is a wonderful country ! I 
begin to marvel how I could ever have been 
induced to leave it." 

" There is many a slip between the cup 
and the' lip," growled Mr. Percival, who 
sat listening with undisguised disgust to 
the affectations of " the schoolmistress's" 
son. 

"There will be no slip here, Sir;" said 
young Stainton, with a bitterness which not 
all his affectation could conceal ; " the 
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money is real and tangible, and not involved 
in trade." 

It was at this moment that Mr. Brunton 
had caught the eye of his host ; and at once 
detecting that he was " fooled to the top of 
his bent," had hastened to the rescue. 

" Good. You are about to join our 
party;" said Mr. Lyle, as he observed, the 
movement ; " and you could not do so at 
a better time. This has indeed been (in so 
far at least) a day of unalloyed happiness to 
me. I had apprehended — and I think I 
may fairly be excused when the extent of 
our family circle is considered — that on my 
return to England I should have found some 
of my relatives a little in arrear with for- 
tune; but I have been most agreeably 
convinced to the contrary. My sister Pen, 
whose position as a single woman was the 
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most unpromising of all, is, as she assures 
me, comfortably and securely provided 
for." 

" Very comfortably indeed," echoed Mr. 
Percival. 

"No reasonable woman can desire a 
better income than she has got/' followed 
up Joseph Lancaster. 

"Unless — although I can scarcely sup- 
pose that, at her age, she would be so im- 
prudent — she should take upon herself to 
play the Lady Bountiful, or in any other 
way to exceed her income," said the old 
gentleman inquiringly. 

" Quite unlikely," remarked Mr. Per- 
cival. 

" Thus then there is nothing to fear for 
her." 

" Nothing at all ;" acquiesced the govern- 
ment official, stretching out his chin ; " and 
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even if she were to give away a few pounds 
now and then, she would never miss them. 
Women require so little ; it is wisely ordered 
that they seldom have the management of 
money." 

Octavius turned an angry and excited 
glance upon his sententious cousin, hut he 
made no rejoinder. 

" Poor Penelope !" pursued the Anglo- 
Mexican. " She has, like myself, created 
no home-interests ; and the reflection is 
melancholy enough. The age of sentiment 
is, however, over for us both ; and it is of 
little avail to look back upon the past. It is 
infinitely more pleasant to speculate upon a 
more genial future/' 

"True;" said the lawyer; "Talleyrand 
himself, whom you quoted an hour ago, 
never uttered a more philosophical truth 
than when he asserted that our eyes were 
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placed in our foreheads in order that we 
should look forward instead of backward. 
What has the past to do with us, or we with 
the past ? Fortune cannot compensate to us 
for injuries inflicted ; nor can we, by dwell- 
ing upon our errors, hope to obliterate 
them." 

" Then, as regards yourself, my dear 
Sir ;" pursued the host, blandly smiling 
upon Mr. Lancaster ; " you have, upon your 
own showing, every reason to feel that your 
( lines have fallen in pleasant places/ You 
are independent of the world at this moment ; 
and you have a perspective of both possession 
and patronage." 

" I trust that ere long I shall be able to 
convince Mr. Lyle of the fact." 

" I do not doubt it ; and it is to me a 
source of unspeakable gratification — a real 
and substantial pleasure. May all your anti- 
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cipations be realized ! My congratulations 
will not be the least cordial that you will 
receive. I am an old man : I have struggled 
and striven in difficulty and exile, but I have 
no cause to repine; yet I confess that the 
general position of my family — I mean, of 
course, its social position — has more than 
repaid me for all my own efforts. In my 
moments of discouragement and isolation — 
for I have, as I need scarcely declare, un- 
dergone many such during a long life of 
expatriation — the fear of finding the relatives 
who were left to me, in indigence or even in 
obscurity, was most painful to my pride. 
Judge, therefore, how I exult over the de- 
lightful assurances which* I have this day 
received ! I have a sister, unmarried it is 
true, but enjoying all the comforts and re- 
spectabilities of life. One nephew in the 
receipt of a good present income, with bril- 
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liant prospects, and undoubted influence in 
high quarters; and another, who although 
still in the very prime of manhood, has 
already become one of those merchant 
princes who are the very thews and sinews of 
commercial England; and who, out of the 
abundance of his own well-merited and well- 
earned prosperity, is able and willing to 
further the fortunes of a kinsman. Then 
again ; as I look at these young men, who 
have this evening contributed so largely to 
our social enjoyment, I am reminded that the 
mother of two of them has become the 
intimate and valued friend of peers and 
persons of condition, with whom she has 
associated upon terms of such equality that 
she has, by her own confession, intuitively 
imbibed all their ideas, and contracted all 
their habits ; an admirable facility, which has 
been imitated by her sons. Such a fact 
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cannot fail to be flattering, most flattering 
to all who bear the name of Lyle, although 
unfortunately they themselves do not do 
so; and it is still more pleasing to reflect 
on the result to which this admirable train- 
ing has led. Here is the elder about to 
receive the hand of an heiress, which will 
relieve him from the pollution of all public 
employment whatever ; while his brother, with 
equal discrimination, has secured the affection 
of a . woman of rank, and is consequently on 
the high road to a mitre. If I could only 
have dreamt of this at the other end of the 
world, what hours of anxiety should I not 
have been spared !" 

Mr. Brunton took a huge pinch of snuff, 
and blew his nose vehemently; while the 
individuals who had been thus apostrophised 
were evidently each and all highly gratified 
by the approval of their somewhat voluble 
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relative; and more than one furtive and 
slightly contemptuous glance was turned 
upon Octavius, who had, throughout the 
lengthy oration of the host, been marvelling 
in his own mind what reply he should 
receive to the letter which he had written to 
Alice. 

" But — true — I had nearly overlooked the 
circumstance ;" abruptly resumed Mr. Lyle ; 
"if I mistake not, there is still an indivi- 
dual present who has not honoured his 
newly-found relative with the same frank 
confidence as the rest of his kinsfolk. Am 
I to understand, Mr. Octavius Lyle, that you 
have no tale to tell ; or that you decline to 
tell it?" 

"I scarcely know how to reply, Sir;" 
said the young man, struggling to suppress 
his emotion. " My life has been an uneventful 
one in the eyes of others, whatever it may 
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have been to myself. I have no triumphs 
to record; in fact, I could not presume to 
weary you by a story of disappointment and 
suffering. Suffice it that I possess for all 
fortune my head and my right hand; and 
for all happiness two kind and generous 
friends; of whom the most sorely tried, 
and the most unremittingly generous, has 
been my kind and respected Aunt Pene- 
lope." 

u Then, young Sir, you should have tried 
her less. Had you forgotten that you pos- 
sessed two wealthy and powerful cousins; 
one of whom, moreover, bore the same 
name as yourself? Why did you not ex- 
plain your position to the gentlemen now 
present ?" 

" No explanation was necessary, Sir ;" 
was the haughty retort of Octavius; "and 
I cannot descend to entreaties or servility. 
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Unfortunate I may be, but I still do not 
forget that I am a gentleman, and a Lyle." 

" Pshaw 1" exclaimed the Anglo-Mexican 
with a portentous frown ; " you deserved 
your fate, be it what it might, when you 
were too proud to appeal to those of your 
own blood ; who, even, had they not been 
the high-hearted and liberal men they have 
this day convinced me that they really are, 
could not, for very shame, have suffered you 
to struggle single-handed with the world. 
You must have been in some way to blame, 
young man ; deeply to blame.' * 

" I awow it, Sir said Octavius, while a 
bitter smile played about his mouth ; " I was 
an orphan, and penniless. I was the 
doomed one who bore the brand of poverty ; 
and no man with that mark upon his fore- 
head can be right in a time-serving and 
money-loving world." 
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"Sir !" 

"Forgive me, Mr. Lyle;" pursued the 
excited young man, as he rose from his 
seat ; " I am aware of the respect which I 
owe to you as the brother of my dead father. 
I am aware also that my misfortunes have 
raised an impassable barrier between myself 
and the more prosperous members of that 
father's family; nor should I have intruded 
within it, had I not been specifically 
invited to do so. I do not seek to ex- 
cuse or to justify myself; but you may 
perhaps be induced to look with leniency on 
the error of which I have this day been 
guilty, when I assure you that it will never 
be repeated. Within a week I shall have 
left England." 

" What are you about to do, Sir ?" 

"To emigrate." 

"Ha, indeed;" said the Anglo-Mexican, 
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in an accent of perfect indifference, "Do 
me the favour to open the door, and we 
will join the ladies at the tea-table." 

Octavius haughtily and slowly obeyed ; 
while the gentlemen, all somewhat ruffled, 
from various reasons, by the conversation 
which had just taken place, hastened to avail 
themselves of the invitation of their host, 
who left the room in his turn without even 
casting a glance upon his indignant young 
kinsman; but the rest of the party had 
scarcely formed themselves into groups, and 
exchanged half-a-dozen sentences with the 
ladies, when, throwing himself back in his 
chair, the Anglo-Mexican said in a stern, 
harsh voice : 

" By-the-bye, be so good as to inform 
me precisely, Mr. Octavius Lyle, what 
you meant to infer by the tirade with 
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which you favoured us in the dining- 
room." 

There was no reply. Octavius had left 
the house. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ON THE RAIL. 

" Nothing could have been more pleasant 
or more fortunate 1" exclaimed a wiry-haired, 
green spectacled man, with a snub nose, and 
very dilapidated teeth, as he laboured to 
make himself thoroughly comfortable in one 
of the first-class carriages on the Great 
Western Railway ; and who, while speaking, 
tucked in the rug which he had spread over 
his knees with a minute and jealous care, 
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that proved his perfect appreciation of his 
own personal value. "To think that you 
should have chosen this very day, and this 
very train; you, who so seldom venture 
beyond the Bills of Mortality. And here 
we are too, likely to have the carriage to 
ourselves; for we shall start within two 
minutes, and the rush seems pretty nearly 
over." 

"It is fortunate, truly, Mr. Ravensdale; 
and I equally congratulate myself upon the 
circumstance — particularly as you mentioned 
that you were anxious to see me." 

" So I was — so I am. Not on any matter 
of business, however ; although I am going 
to ask your advice. But there's the bell. 
We're off, sure enough, without any intru- 
sion ; all snug and comfortable." 

There was a slamming of doors, a shouting 
of hoarse voices, a hurried fall of feet, as 
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porters and guards ran to their respective 
posts along the platform. A heavy panting, 
a shrill shriek, a slight movement, accom- 
panied by an under-current of motion, which 
seemed as though the pulses of the mighty 
machine were throbbing with impatience ; 
an accelerated impulse, a few parting injunc- 
tions pealed out from iron lungs, a dull echo 
from the lofty roof of the building, a plunge 
into the open air — and the steam-fiend, 
breathing* fire, and snorting smoke, was driv- 
ing a long column of heated spray over 
fair meadows and pleasant gardens, sprink- 
ling the hedge-rows with unwholesome dew, 
and dimming cottage windows with its 
unclean moisture. 

On — on — suspended in mid-air ; start- 
ling the cattle from their quiet rest in the 
low-lying fields; hushing, like a brobdig- 
nagian arrow, under viaducts ; roaring over 
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rivers, rattling through ravines, tearing 
through tunnels, skirting leafless woods, 
and rustic villages, and princely parks; 
looking down upon the spires of sequestered 
churches and humble grave-yards, fighting 
with the wind, and lashing the hailstorm 
into powder. 

On — on — the mighty monster pursues 
its headlong course, mindless and merciless, 
destroying alike time and space; devouring 
both; and still roaring and rattling on its 
way; leaving in its dark wake long lines 
of sullen metal, clutching the earth, and 
girding nature with fetters riveted into her 
very bosom. 

But what avail words ? Only a century 
ago the passage of a railway-train would 
have been a marvel and a mystery; while 
in the present age it is a mere every-day 
affair ; and men, with a stop-watch in 
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their hands, querulously cavil for five lost 
minutes. 

The train had, as we stated before we 
indulged in this digression, left the station, 
and was rushing at full speed upon its way ; 
while the carriage into which our readers 
have already looked was occupied only by 
three travellers; who, as we have shown, 
were not strangers to each other. 

" I suppose/ 9 said the careful gentleman 
in the green spectacles ; " that as there 
are no women here, we may venture upon a 
cigar?" 

" If we open a window, I see no objec- 
tion." 

" But I see fifty to doing so. Let them 
disinfect the carriage, if they consider it 
infected, when we have left it. The breath 
of a pure manilla is worth all the perfume 
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that was ever wasted at a court-ball. Try 
them." 

" Thank you. I shall not refuse, for I 
left home hastily, and am not provided. 
They look well, indeed." 

"And you, Mr. Trevor?" 

" I follow the example of Mr. Brunton, 
Sir, and accept your offer with gratitude. 
One had need create a peculiar and personal 
atmosphere, such a day as this." 

" Well said ; I have little faith, and place 
less confidence in a man who affects no care 
for the ' creature-comforts ;' fellows who talk 
of ' roughing it/ as though it were either 
commendable or gentlemanlike to be as 
happy amid disorder and privation, as when 
surrounded by comfort and luxury. Of all 
pitiful and paltry conceits this appears to 
me to be the most odious. One reason 
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why I always travel by rail is of course for 
the sake of speed — that point requires no 
explanation ; for in whatever else profusion 
may be praiseworthy, there is nothing more 
desirable than to economise time. Time, 
after all, is every man's great capital. It 
may be a mere theory, to be sure, as some 
strange logician once attempted to prove, at 
least to his own satisfaction ; but in spite of 
such would-be philosophers, I hold that 
Time is a real, even although an untangible 
possession, and to be valued accordingly. 
But the main cause of my preference for 
the rail is its comfort ; no stopping to change, 
or to bait horses ; no tough steaks or four- 
year-old chicken at a wayside house of call ; 
no bad ale and worse wine ; no unbuttoning 
of great coats and double-breasted waistcoats 
to fee guards and coachmen, in a hard frost, 
or under a pouring rain ; none, in short, of 
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those minor miseries that wear a man to 
death in spite of himself. Here we are in 
a good, well-padded carriage, air-tight and 
water-tight, so long as we see fit to leave it 
so ; with nothing to do but to make ourselves 
comfortable, read our paper, smoke our cigar, 
or talk over our affairs with a friend. Never- 
theless, however, it is true that at times we 
are not altogether able to — " 

And a glance at Trevor finished the im- 
perfect sentence. 

"If you allude to the presence of my 
companion, in making the remark;" ob- 
served the lawyer, who had at once under- 
stood the meaning of the look ; " you may 
speak freely before him. He is to me a 
second self, from whom I have no secrets ; 
and I can pledge myself for his discre- 
tion." 

" Good ; then I shall stand upon no 
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ceremony in troubling you on the subject 
to which I some time ago alluded. You 
are aware that 1 have a daughter; an 
only daughter. Her mother died while 
she was quite a child, and I never mar- 
ried again. I found that the position of a 
family man interfered with my habits, and 
consequently with my comfort. Not that I 
had any reason to complain of Mrs. Ra- 
vensdale during the three years of our 
married life; but she never thoroughly 
understood me, and had certain ideas of 
her own, which occasionally interfered with 
my notions, and consequently unhinged my 
nerves. So, warned by past experience, I 
resolved to remain a widower. Well, the 
child was no trouble, as I found a home for 
her without any difficulty, until she was 
old enough to be sent to a fashionable 
school, where she still remains: although 
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she begins to think herself old enough to 
take her place in the world. I have been 
anxious on this point for many months, 
truly and deeply anxious : for what could I 
do with a flighty girl under my roof? 
Whpn lo ! — and this is just the point 
on which I want to consult you — the 
young lady herself quietly terminates all 
my difficulty by writing to inform me that 
she has provided a home for herself, and a 
husband into the bargain, if I will only 
consent to make her happy." 

"Such a communication must have re- 
lieved your mind, under the circumstances," 
observed the lawyer, withdrawing the cigar 
from his mouth, and half-filling the carriage 
with its perfumed vapour. 

" Why, I confess that it is the very thing 
of all others that I should rejoice to do," 
was the reply of Mr. Ravensdale; " if it 
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can be accomplished without any inter- 
ference with my own comfort, for she is 
a good girl, and deserves all the indulgence 
that 1 can show her. — But, how now I" he 
pursued angrily ; " I do believe that there 
is a ventilator in the roof, for I felt a cold 
blast about my shoulders, even through 
my great coat. This is really too bad; 
and on my return to town I shall make a 
complaint to the directors." 

"And so the young lady has already 
made her selection of a companion for life ;" 
said Mr. Brunton, smiling at the egotism 
of his companion. "Well, since it seems 
that she could not so thoroughly in any 
other way have met your wishes, it appears 
to me that I am called upon to congratulate 
rather than to counsel you." 

" On the fact, yes ; but still I may need 
your advice as regards the individual. I 
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already know — for Alice has been frank 
with me — that the fellow does not possess a 
penny in the world ; a fact about which, 
however, I do not care a maravedi, as he 
is a gentleman by birth and education; 
and that a circumstance has, moreover, 
casually come to my knowledge, which can 
scarcely fail to give him a position in 
society. Now, you happen to be ac- 
quainted with this Lothario, who, in the 
humble guise of a German master, has 
contrived to run away with the wits of my 
little girl." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed the lawyer gravely; 
while Trevor affected to look out upon 
the bleak and uninviting landscape, in order 
not to betray the interest which he felt in 
the conversation. 

" Yes, indeed ; and had it not been for 
the fortuitous circumstance already men- 
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tioned, I should most decidedly have said 
'No/ at once; even although, as I have 
stated, my daughter's residence under my 
roof could not but have proved a very 
serious annoyance to me with my peculiar 
habits; for as Alice will have a fine for- 
tune, she has a right to look a little higher 
than a language-master; and by-the-bye, 
between ourselves, I do not altogether ap- 
prove of young and good-looking men 
being introduced as professors into an esta- 
blishment for young ladies ; and I had, some 
months ago, determined to expostulate with 
the principal upon the subject; but, as 
you know, it interferes so disagreeably with 
one's comfort to be cavilling and fault- 
finding, that I let the thing alone." 

" I wish that a few more of my friends 
would act upon the same principle," said 
Brunton. 

vol. i. o 
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"Aye, you can afford to do so now;" 
was the retort; "but I question whether 
you would have been of a similar opinion 
some years ago." 

"Oh, I could well have afforded to in- 
dulge in a pacific sentiment even at the 
commencement of my career;" said the 
lawyer cheerfully; "for, from my present 
experience of mankind, I am quite satisfied 
that there would have been little danger of 
my inoculating my clients with the same 
love of forbearance. Human beings, my 
dear Sir, are mere animals in their thirst 
for strife ; and I never see a large dog 
throw down his own bone in order to possess 
himself of that of a smaller one, without 
feeling that oppression and covetousness 
are the two great principles of universal 
nature." 

" A strange comparison." 
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" I think not. Does there exist a profes- 
sion or a calling in the world which is 
exempt from these ? What has been your 
career? What has been mine? Have 
we not both built up our prosperity on 
the weaknesses and misfortunes of others? 
Have we not both, practically if not avowedly, 
acted upon the universally-maligned axiom 
of 

* Those shall take who have the power, 
And those shall keep who can ?' " 

" You are an oddity, Brunton." 

" Because I look the truth boldly in the 
face, and confess that I do so? What 
is there odd in that ?" 

"Well, well. To revert to my original 
subject; and to prove at the same time 
that your argument as to the expediency of 
general forbearance does not always hold 

o 2 
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good, you see that my having deferred the 
remonstrances which I intended, some day 
or another, to address to my daughter's 
governess, on the imprudence of throwing 
romantic headstrong girls into the way 
of handsome, young, penniless language- 
masters, has produced the very evil that 
might have been anticipated ; and my Alice 
has been simpleton enough to fancy herself 
in love with Mr. Octavius Lyle." 

" Mr. Octavius Lyle ! Did you say Mr. 
Octavius Lyle, my dear Sir ?" 

" Certainly I did ; and I was moreover 
about to add that I should most decidedly 
have nipped the young gentleman's hopes 
in the bud, had it not been that — " 

" Why surely—" 

" I know what you are about to object, 
Brunton ; and you are quite right. While 
he was alone in the world, the young man 
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was, as I felt, no fitting match for my Alice ; 
and I should have told her so ; but the 
uncle, you understand; the arrival of the 
rich uncle from Mexico— do you not con- 
sider that to be a fact which materially alters 
his position ?" 
" Perhaps not." 

Trevor started, and bit his lip tiU the 
blood came ; but he did not hazard a re- 
mark. 

"How so?" demanded the merchant 
peevishly. " Surely it must add to his 
respectability to be acknowledged by a 
man of such good repute as old Reginald 
Lyle." 

" Undoubtedly — always supposing that 
he does acknowledge him." 

"Does acknowledge him! Why, I un- 
derstood that he visited at his house ?" 

u He has been there once ;" drily replied 
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the lawyer ; " all the relatives of my client 
have been received once in Hertford Street, 
but only once." 

"What do you mean to imply, Brun- 
ton?" 

" I merely volunteer a piece of information 
of which you may make what use you please ; 
only bear this in mind ; Mr. Lyle is a proud 
man, a very proud man ; I may even admit 
to you, under circumstances so vital to the 
happiness of both yourself and your daugh- 
ter, that he is also a very eccentric man. 
It was for the sole purpose of forming his 
own judgment, unbiassed by any extraneous 
opinion, that he, on the one occasion to 
which I allude, collected all his relatives 
about him, to what end it is quite unne- 
cessary for me to inform you. On the 
eventful day of this family meeting, he 
was courteous and hospitable to all alike; 
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but, through the urbanity of his manner, 
it was easy to detect a never-failing watch- 
fulness which enabled him to observe and 
to register every sentiment and opinion 
that was uttered in his presence; nor did 
he endeavour to conceal his gratification at 
the glowing accounts, which most of his 
kindred were able to give him of the pros- 
perous condition of their fortunes. His eye 
brightened, his lip quivered, and his voice 
softened with delight ; and again and again 
did he express the happiness that he felt, 
and admit the mortification which he should 
have experienced, had he found the name 
of Lyle degraded by any one who bore 
it." 

"And how did the young man brook 
this avowal ?" 

"Very badly, as you may imagine; for 
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he is as haughty and as high-spirited as 
his uncle." 

" But how did they part ?" 

" They did not part ; they only sepa- 
rated; for Octavius, after they had ex- 
changed a few harsh words, left the 
house long before his host was aware of the 
fact." 

" You think, then, that a total estrange- 
ment will take place between them ?" 

" It is impossible to say ; but such a 
result appears at least extremely proba- 
ble." 

"And yet, Sir;" ventured Trevor, who 
could no longer endure to remain silent; 
" I feel convinced that could Mr. Lyle only 
know his nephew as he deserves to be known, 
he must do him justice." 

"You are partial to this imprudent, 
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hot headed, young man ;" was the cold re- 
joinder of Mr. Brunton, who was evidently 
annoyed by the intervention of his confi- 
dential clerk ; " I was unfortunately present 
when the altercation took place; and I 
declare the whole bearing of the proud boy 
to have been most impolitic." 

"Then you advise me — " commenced 
the merchant. 

" I advise nothing ; but I entreat of you 
not to act rashly. Your daughter is young, 
and should not be permitted to throw her- 
self away upon an adventurer, because he 
chances to have a handsome face, and to 
teach her sentiment instead of the language 
that was set down in the prospectus of his 
employer." 

" His aunt — " murmured Trevor. 

"True;" continued Brunton with perfect 

o a 
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that whenever you may in future perceive 
that I am in earnest — in earnest, mind 
you — upon any particular subject, you will 
have the goodness not to thwart my 
views/' 

Trevor bowed almost haughtily, for he 
was indignant at the uncharitable pertinacity 
of his employer, 

"You must see; you must feel;" con- 
tinued Brunton ; " that even if I have no real 
desire to befriend the reckless young man 
whom you have thought it expedient to take 
to your home and to your heart, I would not 
see him want — I will not. You know this ; 
but I have strong and weighty reasons for 
considering that, having spared his uncle that 
annoyance, I am not called upon to advise a 
wealthy man like Mr. Ravensdale to give 
him his heiress. The thing is* absurd — 
monstrous. Let him work for his bread. 
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You are doing it; I am doing it; all the 
world is doing it, except the lucky few who 
are able to pay back our toil in gold. 
Learn to be rational. You have a daughter 
of your own; it is true that she is yet a 
" child ; but ask yourself how you would 
brook to see your hard-earned gains go to 
enrich a beggar ?" 

" Were that beggar as worthy as Octavius 
Lyle, Sir;" said Trevor, with generous al- 
though imprudent warmth ; " I do not 
believe, if I know myself, that I should 
feel one regret." 

" Pshaw I Trash ! Folly !" ejaculated the 
lawyer, as he drew a newspaper from his 
pocket ; " you are talking nonsense ; and I 
am to the full as absurd for listening to it. 
However, you now understand my feelings 
on this particular subject, and I am satis- 
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fied that you will respect them; therefore 
all further discussion is needless." 

The poor man and the rich; the em- 
ployer and the employed; the contest was 
unequal. Trevor remembered his wife and 
children; and, although his heart burned 
within him, and his pulses beat as though 
they had been wrought in steel, and put in 
motion by an occult influence over which he 
had nether volition nor control, he bent his 
head in silence. 

-But not the less, as they flew past wood 
and water, hamlet and hall, did the staunch 
although powerless friend ponder over the 
conversation of the past hour. Poor Oc- 
tavius ! all the world seemed leagued against 
him. Even Mr. Brunton, usually so kind, 
so slow to seek for evil, who had more than 
once found excuse for wrong, where Trevor 
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himself had seen only crime, even he had 
risen up as an accuser of the very man, 
whom he had appeared inclined so lately 
to pity and befriend. 

Strange mutation of the human mind; 
and, in this instance, cruel as strange. One 
word from Mr. Brunton, it was evident 
enough to Trevor, would have sufficed to 
raise young Lyle to opulence, and to have 
revenged him upon his hitherto adverse for- 
tune ; but not only that word had not been 
spoken, but others had been coldly and un- 
feelingly uttered, which had once more cast 
him a waif upon the stream of adversity, to 
be borne hither and thither as the mightier 
freight of the dark current of life impelled 
him ; powerless, hopeless, and helpless. 

How monstrous did all this appear to 
the generous-hearted thinker I What a 
world of despair existed in such glimpses 
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as these into the inner workings of the 
human mind! Trevor felt as though he 
were suffocating ; and would willingly have 
let down the window, and bared his throb- 
bing brow to the chill damp of the ungenial 
winter's day, but even in this poor luxury 
he did not dare to indulge: he knew that 
it was his lot to strive and to suffer, not 
for himself, but for others who were very 
dear to him. 

And he had, as we have shown, striven 
and suffered much; striven manfully, and 
suffered bravely, with that quiet heroism 
which transcends all outward demonstration ; 
for, to such as him, there could be no encou- 
ragement save in the secret whispers of an 
approving conscience. Until this moment, 
through all, and amid all, this admirable 
man had toiled on, persuaded that the day 
would yet come when he should at length 
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reap the harvest that he had sown ; and 
long years had passed by, years of mortifica- 
tion, and labour, and penury ; and still he 
had nerved himself to his task, repeating 
perpetually to his own swelling and indig- 
nant heart, " Peace 1 be still. Conduct is 
Fate ;" but to-day he doubted, and this 
was a new misery — he doubted — for he knew 
how well and how worthily Octavius Lyle 
had performed all his social duties ; what his 
conduct had ever been ; and the fate by 
which it had been followed. 

Doubt — moral doubt — what a fearful thing 
it is 1 How, like the serpent of the Lao- 
coon, it wreathes itself fold after fold about 
its victim, strengthening its hold, and crush- 
ing out the life-blood of the tortured cap- 
tive! What hideous and unnatural throes 
are awakened in the drowning soul which 
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knows no longer to what wreck to cling for 
safety ! 

And then came the intrusive memory, 
that Octavius was under heavy obligations 
to the man who had misjudged and injured 
him; and that, too, unconsciously, and 
through his own means. For a moment 
Trevor dreamt a wild dream of revealing 
this fact to his friend ; but he soon became 
convinced of the imprudence of such a re- 
velation, while Lyle was s{31 unable to cancel 
the debt thus incurred. He well knew how 
the proud spirit of the young man would 
writhe and bleed under such a knowledge ; 
while he was equally convinced that he 
should for ever forfeit his friendship and con- 
fidence by the cheat which he had put upon 
him. He remembered how he had shrunk 
from receiving, even from the hands of a 
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fast and long-tried friend, the pecuniary aid 
by which he had been hitherto enabled to 
maintain his position in the world ; and he 
was well aware of the effect which a sense 
of his heavy obligations to a stranger, and 
one, moreover, who had stood between 
himself and the great aim and end of his 
most cherished hope, must inevitably pro- 
duce upon him. 

No ; suffer as he might at the error into 
which he had fallen, however honestly, in 
striving to serve another, Trevor felt that 
he must suffer alone and in silence ; for that 
he dared not confess to Octavius how deeply 
he had compromised alike his pride and his 
independence ; and he had scarcely come to * 
this conclusion, urged upon him by his 
prudence rather than his sense of right, 
when he was aroused from his painful train 
of thought by the voice of his companion ; 
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who, glancing over the edge of the paper 
by which his face had hitherto been entirely 
concealed, and on which he had been ap- 
parently intent, suddenly resumed the subject 
that he had himself interdicted half-an-hour 
before. 

" By the bye, Trevor he said in a cor- 
dial and confidential tone ; " I begin, on 
reflection, to fear that I may have spoken 
somewhat too strongly to Mr. Ravensdale, 
when urging him to prevent the marriage 
of his daughter — too strongly I mean, of 
course, as regards this young man by whom 
-you appear to have been bewitched. I should 
regret — you will believe me, I know, when I 
say this — I should sincerely regret to do in- 
justice to any one, and would not wilfully 
injure a person in whom you take so strong 
an interest; but you must remember that 
old Mr. Lyle is a client of long standing; 
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and that I must be careful not to throw 
away the fruits of thirty years of labour in 
his behalf, by giving him offence, or thwart- 
ing his views. 99 

" And is it possible, Sir asked Trevor 
coldly; "that you could have done either 
the one or the other by assisting to re- 
store his nephew to his fitting position in 
society ?" 

Mr. Brunton looked embarrassed, but he 
rallied on the instant : " Not only possible, 
but certain ;" he replied confidently. " Did 
you not hear me tell Mr. Ravensdale that 
Octavius Lyle and his uncle had parted in 
anger? And do you imagine that the old 
gentleman would esteem it a compliment, if, 
under such circumstances, I should declare 
myself the champion of his offending 
nephew, and uphold him in this family 
feud?" 
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" He must possess a very narrow mind, 
if—" 

" Ah ! now you are once more in your 
heroics ;" said the lawyer, forcing a laugh ; 
"you have most assuredly mistaken your 
profession, Trevor. However, suppose I 
were to concede that he has a narrow mind, 
what then?" 

" Why then, Sir, I would advise Octavius 
to emigrate at once, as Mr. Lancaster has 
already suggested ; for he has little to hope 
from any competition with his time-serving 
and sycophantic relatives." 

" I beg that you will do nothing of the 
kind, as all interference on your part will be 
attributed to my influence; and whatever 
folly the young man may see fit to commit 
must not — and mark me, shall not — be 
traced to any advice of mine. Besides, 
recollect that my client may relent; and 
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that, by thus absenting himself, your protege 
will give new, and beyond all doubt irre- 
parable, offence. Such an idea is childish, 
and ' unworthy of you, Trevor ; and you 
should rather urge him to fight his battle 
manfully to the last." 

" The contest is too unequal, Sir, and the 
poor young fellow must either seek his 
fortune in exile, or starve at home ; for it is 
impossible that he can longer make head 
against both open want and hidden ene- 
mies." 

" Ha ! he has enemies then. Who may 
they be ?" 

" I refer you to your late conversation 
with Mr. Ravensdale, Sir ; have not you 
yourself — " 

"No, Sir; I have not injured him; I 
have only prevented the commission of a 
gross imprudence. I am no man's enemy ; 
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far less a concealed one. What I desire 
to say, I say frankly, and in the face of day ; 
a fact of which you should surely, of all men, 
have been aware some years ago. Had Mr. 
Octavius Lyle been present, I should have 
spoken and acted precisely as I have done in 
his absence." 

Trevor made no reply. 

" And as to 1 open want/ have I not 
instructed you to provide for bis necessities, 
and to be careful that he should not, 
through his want of success in life, forfeit 
his position as a gentleman ?" 

" It is true, Sir, that you have done so ; 
most true. The act was generous, and 
worthy of you ; nor did it, I confess, at all 
excite my surprise; but — you must pardon 
me, Mr. Brunton — it is, as I am convinced 
you will on reflection be the first to admit, 
impossible that the young man can continue 
to be the recipient of your bounty/' 
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" And why so, if you please ?" 

"He could not — he would not, I well 
know, remain for an hour under any, even 
the slightest, obligation to one to whom he 
was an object of compassion, but who re- 
fused him his regard/' 

"And how will he be able to ascertain 
this, even supposing it to be the case ?" 

"Nay, Sir;" said Trevor, with a kind- 
ling cheek ; " I could not suffer him to 
become still more deeply your debtor after 
what has passed to-day." 

"But you both can and will, for you 
tacitly pledged yourself to do so, and I rely 
upon your fulfilment of the pledge. More- 
over, did I not make myself responsible for 
your discretion to Mr. Ravensdale, when he 
hesitated to speak before you? You are 
chafed, Trevor; recollect yourself. You 
and I have known each other for years, 

p 2 
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and I appeal to your own memory of the 
past, should any act of mine appear to need 
justification. Come, come, there must be 
neither doubt nor coldness between us. 
What did I tell the old merchant an hour 
ago? Did I not say — 99 and he extended 
his hand with a cordial smile to his com- 
panion ; " did I not say that you were my 
second self?" 

" You did, Sir, you did said Trevor, as 
in considerable emotion he took the prof- 
fered hand, and returned the friendly grasp 
of the lawyer ; " but I confess to you that 
I never felt less like your Socius since I 
have been in your employment than to- 
day." 

" Another hit, and a hard one said Brun- 
ton good humouredly ; " so let it be the last. 
Can you not comprehend that, ever situated 
as we are, there may still be some secrete 
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between us? None that concern myself 
individually, Trevor; of that rest assured; 
but circumstances will, and do, arise, which 
compel men, and particularly men of our 
profession, to withhold their entire confidence 
even from those, in whom they place the 
most perfect trust. Confound the head- 
strong boy; we have talked more of him 
and his folly than he is worth. You 
must not, however, suffer him for an in- 
stant to entertain this mad notion of emi- 
grating. You are generally tolerably shrewd, 
and did you not at once detect the motive 
of his bachelor-kinsman's sudden generosity ? 
Did you, among all the information that 
you collected, hear of a single instance in 
which old Joe Lancaster had given away 
a single penny where he was not sure of a 
quid pro quo — a Roland for his Oliver? 
Was it left for me to discover that he 
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had arrived at the conclusion that the fewer 
there were at the feast, the larger would 
be the slices that must fall to the lot of 
those present ?" 

" No, no said Trevor more cheerfully ; 
" it is not Mr. Lancaster who is the enigma 
to me in this affair." 

"Which means that it is I, for I per- 
fectly understand your inference; but I confess 
that I cannot see any mystery whatever in 
the part which I have acted. I bear the 
young man no ill-will ; quite the contrary, 
as my request to you must have testified ; 1 
have a great regard for his uncle ; I believe 
all the good that you have told me of him- 
self ; but nevertheless, if I were as rich as 
Croesus, and that he wanted to marry a 
daughter of mine to-morrow, he should not 
have her. There is, consequently, as you 
must admit, nothing extraordinary in my 
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conduct ; I have only endeavoured to do as 
I would be done by. Mr. Ravensdale asked 
my advice, and confided in my friend- 
ship; and what was the counsel that I 
gave ? I did not even say ' Forbid the 
match/ I merely suggested that he should 
wait." 

" But the impression produced upon his 
mind by your words and manner — " 

" Pshaw I Can you produce an impres- 
sion upon a cucumber? Where is the 
mind of a man, whose whole existence is 
centred in himself ? Pull off his great coat 
in a snow-storm, or purloin his spectacles 
when he wants to read the ' City article,' and 
you will be able to produce a very marked 
impression upon his temper. But his mind 1 
There is not a more elastic word in the 
English language; it may mean so little 
or so much; either the infinitesimally 
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small globule of the homoeopathist, or the 
table-spoonful of Morison's pills ; both the 
one and the other constituting the dose. 
But here we are at Reading." 



END of vol. i. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" These volumes contain much valuable matter. The letters which George, 
first Marquis of Buckingham, laid by as worthy of preservation, have some claim 
to see the light, for he held more than one office in the State, and consequently 
kept up a communication with a great number of historical personages. He 
himself was twice Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; first, under Lord Rockingham, and 
secondly, under Pitt ; his most constant correspondents were his two brothers, 
William and Thomas Grenville, both of whom spent the chief part of their lives 
in official employments, and of whom the former is sufficiently known to fame 
as Lord Grenville. The staple of the book is made up of these family documents, 
but there are also to be found interspersed with the Grenville narrative, letters 
from every man of note, dating from the death of the elder Pitt to the end of 
the century. There are three periods upon which they shed a good deal of light. 
The formation of the Coalition Ministry in 1783, the illness of the King in 1788, 
and the first war with Republican France. Lord Grenville's letters to his brother 
afford a good deal of information on the machinations of the Prince's party, and 
the conduct of the Prince and the Duke of York during the King's illness." — The 
Times. 

" A very remarkable and valuable publication. The Duke of Buckingham has 
himself undertaken the task of forming a history from the papers of his grand- 
father and great-uncle, the Earl Temple (first Marquis of Buckingham), and Lord 
Srenville, of the days of t the second Wm. Pitt. The letters which are given to 
he public in these volumes, extend over an interval commencing with 1782, and 
jnding with 1800. In that interval events occurred which can never lose their 
nterest as incidents in the history of England. The Coalition Ministry and its 
lis missal by the King — the resistance of the Sovereign and Pitt to the efforts of 
he discarded ministers to force themselves again into office — the great con- 
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stitutional question of the Regency which arose upon the King's disastrous malady 
— the contest upon that question between the heir apparent and the ministers 
of the Crown — the breaking out of the French Revolution, and the consequent 
entrance of England upon the great European war, — these, with the union 
with Ireland, are political movements every detail of which possesses the deepest 
interest. In these volumes, details, then guarded with the most anxious care 
from all eyes but those of the privileged few, are now for the first time given to 
the public. The most secret history of many of the transactions is laid bare. 
It is not possible to conceive contemporary history more completely exemplified. 
From such materials it was not possible to form a work that would not possess 
the very highest interest. The Duke of Buckingham has, however, moulded his 
materials with no ordinary ability and skill. The connecting narrative is written 
both with judgment and vigour — not unfrequently in a style that comes up to 
the highest order of historical composition — especially in some of the sketches of 
personal character. There is scarcely a single individual of celebrity throughout 
the period from 1782 to 1800 who is not introduced into these pages ; amongst 
others, besides tbe King and the various members of the royal family, are Rock- 
ingham, Shelburne, North, Thurlow, Loughborough, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Burke, 
I Portland, Sydney, Fitzwilliam, Tierney, Buckingham, Grenville, Grey, Malmes- 
1 bury, Wilberforce, Burdett, Fitzgibbon, Grattan, Flood, Cornwallis, the Beresfords, 

the Ponsonbys, the Wellesleys, &c." — Morning Herald. 
! " These memoirs are among the most valuable materials for history that have 
1 recently been brought to light out of the archives of any of our great families. 
The period embraced by the letters is from the beginning of 1782 to the close 
of 1 799, comprising the last days of the North Administration, the brief life of 
the Rockingham, and the troubled life of the Shelburne Ministry, the stormy 
career of the Coalition of '83, the not less stormy debates and intrigues which 
broke out on the first insanity of the King, the gradual modifications of Pitt's first 
Ministry, and the opening days of the struggle with France after her first great 
revolution. Of these the most valuable illustrations concern the motives of Fox 
in withdrawing from Shelburne and joining with North against him, the desperate 
intriguing and deliberate bad faith of the King exerted against the Coalition, and 
the profligacy and heartlessness of the Prince of Wales and his brother all through 
the Regency debates. On some incidental subjects, also, as the affairs of Ireland, 
the Warren Hastings trial, the Fitzgerald outbreak, the Union, the sad vicissitudes 
and miseries of the last days of the old French monarchy, &c, the volumes supply 
illustrative facts and comments of much interest." — Examiner. 

" This valuable contribution to the treasures of historic lore, now for the 
first time produced from the archives of the Buckingham family displays the 
action of the different parties in the State, throws great light on the personal 
character of the King, as well as on the share which he took in the direction of 
public affairs, and incidentally reveals many facts hitherto but imperfectly known 
or altogether unknown. In order to render the contents of the letters more 
intelligible, the noble Editor has, with great tact and judgment, set them out in 
a kind of historical framework, in which the leading circumstances under which 
they were written are briefly indicated — the result being a happy combination of 
the completeness of historical narrative with the freshness of original thought 
and of contemporaneous record." — John Bull 

" These volumes are a treasure for the politician, and a mine of wealth for the 
historian." — Britannia. 
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LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: 

A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
BY THE BIGHT HON. B. DISKABLI, M.F. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 



From Blackwood's Magazine. — " This biography cannot fail to attract the 
deep attention of the public. We are bound to say, that as a political biography 
we have rarely, if ever, met with a book more dexterously handled, or more 
replete with interest. The history of the famous session of 1846, as written by 
Disraeli in that brilliant and pointed style of which he is so consummate a master, 
is deeply interesting. He has traced this memorable struggle with a vivacity and 
power unequalled as yet in any narrative of Parliamentary proceedings/' 

From The Dublin University Magazine. — "A political biography of 
Lord George Bentinck by Mr. Disraeli must needs be a work of interest and 
importance. Either the subject or the writer would be sufficient to invest it 
with both — the combination surrounds it with peculiar attractions. In this 
most interesting volume Mr. Disraeli has produced a memoir of his friend in 
which he has combined the warmest enthusiasm of affectionate attachment with 
the calmness of the critic." 

From The Morning Herald. — " Mr. Disraeli's tribute to the memory of 
his departed friend is as graceful and as touching as it is accurate and impartial. 
No one of Lord George Bentinck's colleagues could have been selected, who, 
from his high literary attainments, his personal intimacy, and party associations, 
would have done such complete justice to the memory of a friend and Parlia- 
mentary associate. Mr. Disraeli has here presented us with the very type and 
embodiment of what history should be. His sketch of the condition of parties 
is seasoned with some of those piquant personal episodes of party manoeuvres 
ind private intrigues, in the author's happiest and most captivating vein, which 
convert the dry details of politics into a sparkling and agreeable narrative." 



LORD PALMERSTON'S OPINIONS 

AND POLICY; 
AS MINISTER, DIPLOMATIST, AND STATESMAN, 

DURING MORE THAN FORTY YEARS OF PUBLIC LIFE. 

1 v. 8vo., with Portrait, 12s. 

" This work ought to have a place in every political library. It gives a com- 
lete view of the sentiments and opinions by which the policy of Lord 
aimer ston has been dictated as a diplomatist and statesman." — Chronicle. 
" This is a remarkable and seasonable publication; but it is something more- 
is a valuable addition to the historical treasures of our country during more 
tan forty of the most memorable years of our annals* We earnestly recommend 
ie volume to general perusal." — Standard. 
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QUEEN OF FRANCE, 

CONSORT OP HENRY IV., AND REGENT UNDER LOUIS XIIL 
BY MISS PABDOB, 
Author of "Louis XIV. and the Court of France, in the 17th Century," &c 
Second Edition. 3 large vols. 8vo., with Fine Portraits. 



" A fascinating book. The history of such a woman as the beautiful, impulsive, 
earnest, and affectionate Marie de Medicis could only be done justice to by a 
female pen, impelled by all the sympathies of womanhood, but strengthened by 
an erudition by which it is not in every case accompanied. In Miss Pardoe the 
unfortunate Queen has found both these requisites, and the result has been a 
biography combining the attractiveness of romance with the reliableness of his- 
tory, and which, taking a place midway between the 'frescoed galleries' of 
Thierry, and the 'philosophic watch-tower of Guizot/ has all the pictorial brilliancy 
of the one, with much of the reflective speculation of the other." — Daily Newt. 

"A valuable, well-written, and elaborate biography, displaying an unusual 
amount of industry and research." — Morning Chronicle. 

" A careful and elaborate historical composition, rich in personal anecdote. 
Nowhere can a more intimate acquaintance be obtained with the principal events I 
and leading personages of the first half of the 17th century." — Morning Post. > 

"A work of high literary and historical merit. Rarely have the strange 
vicissitudes of romance been more intimately blended with the facts of real 
history than in the life of Marie de Medicis ; nor has the difficult problem of 
combining with the fidelity of biography the graphic power of dramatic delineation ' 
been often more successfully solved than by the talented author of the volumes I 
before us. As a personal narrative, Miss Pardoe's admirable biography possesses j 
the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest ; as a historical record of the ! 
events of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description." — John Bull. 1 

" A life more dramatic than that of Marie de Medicis has seldom been written ; ! 
one more imperially tragic, never. The period of French history chosen by Miss i 
Pardoe is rich in all manner of associations, and brings together the loftiest ' 
names and most interesting events of a stirring and dazzling epoch. She has i 
been, moreover, exceedingly fortunate in her materials. A manuscript of the Com- 
mandeur de Rambure, Gentleman of the Bedchamber under the Kings Henry IV., 
Louis XIIL, and Louis XIV., consisting of the memoirs of the writer, with all 
the most memorable events which took place during the reigns of those three 
Majesties, from the year 1594 to that of 1660, was placed at her disposal by 
M. de la Plane, Member of the Institut Royal de la France. This valuable 
record is very voluminous, and throws a flood of light on every transaction. Of 
this important document' ample use- has been judiciously made by Miss Pardoe; 
and her narrative, accordingly, has a fulness and particularity possessed by none 
other, and which adds to the dramatic interest of the subject. The work is very 
elegantly written, and will be read with delight. It forms another monument to 
the worthiness of female intellect in the age we live in." — Illustrated News 
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ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SECRET HISTORY OF 

THE COURTS OE FRANCE, RUSSIA, AND GERMANY. 
WRITTEN" BY HERSELF, 
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3 vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 



The Baroness d'Oberkijph, being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, 
her facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble, and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalite", and all the Princes of France then living— Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine and Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — The Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria— Gustavus III. of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony — 
Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and Wurtem- 
berg. Among the remarkable persons are the Princes and Princesses de Lamballe, / 
de Ligne and Galitzin — the Dukes and Duchesses de Choiseul, de Mazarin, de' 
Boufflers, de la Valli&re, de Guiche, de Penthievre, and de Polignac — Cardinal de 
Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de Staremberg, Baroness de 
Krudener, Madame Geoffrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and Necker — with Count 
Cagliostro, Mesmer, Vestris, and Madame Mara; and the work also includes 
such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, de Beaumarchais, 
Rousseau, Lavater, Bernoulli, Raynal, de l'Epee, Huber, Gothe, Wieland, Male- 
sherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis ; with some singular disclosures 
respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of 
Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

" The Baronets d'Oberklrch, whose remarkable Memoirs are here given to the public, saw 
much of courts and courtiers, and her Memoirs are filled with a variety of anecdotes, not 
alone of lords and ladies, but of emperors and empresses, kings and queens, and reigning 
princes and princesses. As a picture of society anterior to the French Revolution, the hook 
is the latest and most perfect production of its kind extant j and as such, besides its minor 
value as a book of amusement, it possesses a major value at a work of Information, which, in 
the interest of historical truth, is, without exaggeration, almost incalculable."— Observer. 

" Thoroughly genuine and unaffected, these Memoirs display the whole mind of a woman 
who was well worth knowing, and relate a large part of her experience among people with 
whose names and characters the world will be at all times busy. A keen observer, and by 
position thrown iu the high places of the world, the Baroness d'Oberklrch was the very 
woman to write Memoirs that would interest future generations. We commend these 
volumes most heartily to every reader. They are a perfect magazine of pleasant anecdotes 
and interesting characteristic things. We lay down these charming volumes with regret. 
They will entertain the most fastidious readers, and instruct the most informed." — Examiner. 

" An Intensely Interesting autobiography."— Morning Chronicle. 

" A valuable addition to the personal history of an Important period. The volumes deserve 
general popularity."— Da% News. 

" One of the most Interesting pieces of contemporary history, and one of the richest 
collections of remarkable anecdotes and valuable reminiscences ever produced."— John Bv'l 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABEMETHY, F.R.S., i 

WITH A VIEW OF HIS WRITINGS, LECTURES, AND CHARACTER. j 
BY GEOROB MACTLWAIN, 7J3.C.S.. 
Author of " Medicine and Surgery One Inductive Science," &c . 

Second Edition. 2 v. post 8vo., with Portrait. 21s. j 

l 

" A memoir of high professional and general interest." — Morning Pott, 
" These memoirs convey a graphic, and, we believe, faithful picture of the 
celebrated John Abernethy. The volumes are written in a popular style, and will 
afford to the general reader much instruction and entertainment."— Herald. 

" This is a book which ought to be read by every one. The professional man 
will find in it the career of one of the most illustrious professors of medicine of 
our own or of any other age — the student of intellectual science the progress of a 
truly profound philosopher — and all, the lesson afforded by a good man's life. 
Abernethy's memory is worthy of a good biographer, and happily it has found 
one. Mr. Macilwain writes well; and evidently, in giving the history of his 
deceased friend, he executes a labour of love. The arrangement of his matter is 
excellent : so happily interwoven with narrative, anecdotes, often comical enough, 
and deep reflection, as to carry a reader forward irresistibly." — Standard. 



THE LITERATURE AND ROMANCE 

OF NORTHERN EUROPE: 

CONSTITUTING A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, NORWAY, AND ICELAND, WITH COPIOUS SPECIMENS OF THE 
MOST CELEBRATED HISTORIES, ROMANCES, POPULAR LEGENDS AND TALES, 
OLD CHIVALROUS BALLADS, TRAGIC AND COMIC DRAMAS, NATIONAL SONGS, 
NOVELS, AND SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

BY WTTiTiTAM AND MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. 21s. 

" English readers have long been indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Howitt. They 
have now increased our obligations by presenting us with this most charming and 
valuable work, by means of which the great majority of the reading public will 
be, for the first time, made acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth 
long garnered in the literature and beautiful romance of Northern Europe. 
From the famous Edda, whose origin is lost in antiquity, down to the novels of 
Miss Bremer and Baroness Knorring, the prose and poetic writings of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Iceland are here introduced to us in a manner at once 
singularly comprehensive and concise. It is no dry enumeration of names, but 
the very marrow and spirit of the various works displayed before us. We have • 
old ballads and fairy tales, always fascinating ; we have scenes from plays, and 
selections from the poets, with most attractive biographies of great men. The 
songs and ballads are translated with exquisite poetic beauty." — Sun. 

" A book full of information — and as such, a welcome addition to our literature. 
The translations— especially of some of the ballads and other poems — are exe- 
cuted with spirit and taste." — Athenaum. 
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MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. 

BY THE COUNT P. DE CASTELLANS. 2 vols. 21a. 

" We commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make us 
familiarly acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. Changarnier, 
Cavaignac, Canrobert, Lamoriciere, and St. Arnaud are brought prominently 
before the reader." — Examiner, 

" These volumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The vivid manner 
in which the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes 
that he tells, engage the reader's attention in an extraordinary manner. The 
sketches which the Count gives of the French leaders convey to us a very accu- 
rate idea of some of the most remarkable military celebrities who have figured in 
the recent political events in France — Changarnier, Bugeaud, Lamoriciere, 
Cavaignac, Canrobert, Bosquet, among many others. It would be difficult to 
point out a chapter that has not its peculiar charms/ 1 — Sunday Timet. 



AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

AN ENGLISH SOLDIER 

IN THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 vols. 21s. 

" The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them 
many readers. In the first place, an account of the internal organization, the 
manners and customs of the United States' Federal Army, is in itself, a novelty, 
and a still greater novelty is to have this account rendered by a roan who had 
served in the English before joining the American army, and who can give his 
report after having every opportunity of comparison. The author went through 
the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes contain much descrip- 
tive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican territory, besides 
their sketches of the normal chronic condition of a United States soldier in time of 
peace." — Daily News. 



HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH CONQUESTS IN INDIA. 

B Y HORACE ST. JOHN. 2 vols. 21s. 

" A work of great and permanent historical value and interest. — Pott, 
" The style is graphic and spirited. The facts are well related and artistically 
grouped. The narrative is always readable and interesting." — Athenaum. 



HISTORY OF CORFU; 

AND OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
BY LIEUT. H. J. W. JEBVIS, Boyal Artillery. 
1 vol., with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

"Written with great care and research, and including probably all the 
particulars of any moment in the history of Corfu." — AtJienaum. 
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THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, 

BART., G.C.B. and G.C.H., 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF THE FORCES UNDER H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK. 
COMPRISING THE CAMPAIGNS IN FLANDERS AND HOLLAND, IN 1793-94; 
WITH AN APPENDIX CONTAINING HIS 
PLANS FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY IN CASE OF INVASION. 

EDITED BY HIS SON, SIB HAEEY VEENEY, BAET. 

1 vol. royal 8vo., with large maps, 14s. bound. 

44 Both the journals and letters of Capt. Calvert are full of interest. The 
letters, in particular, are entitled to much praise. Not too long, easy, graceful, 
not without wit, and everywhere marked by good sense and good taste — the 
series addressed by Capt. Calvert to his sister are literary compositions of no 
common order. With the best means of observing the progress of the war, and 
with his faculties of judgment exercised and strengthened by experience — a quick 
eye, a placid temper, and a natural aptitude for language rendered Capt. Calvert 
in many respects a model of a military critic. Sir Harry Verney has performed 
his duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all parties concerned in 
its production/ 1 — Atherueum. 



COLONEL LANDMANN'8 ADVENTURES 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 21s. 

44 Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., 
the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess 
Augusta, General Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, Lord Heathfield, Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in inte- 
resting matter. The anecdotes are one and all amusing." — Observer. 

" These 4 Adventures and Recollections' are those of a gentleman whose birth 
and profession gave him facilities of access to distinguished society. Colonel 
Landmann writes so agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be 
acceptable." — Athenaum. 



ADVENTURES OF 

THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

SECOND SERIES. 
BY WILLIAM GEATTAN, ESQ., 

LATE LIEUTENANT CONNAUOHT RANOERS. 2 vols. 21s. 

44 In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author 
extends his narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the 
occupation of Paris. All the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regi- 
ment took part, are described. The volumes are interwoven with original anec- 
dotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. The stories, and the sketches 
of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of the time, are told 
in an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the characteristics 
of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining narrative." — Sunday Times. 
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CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 

BY JAMBS BBTJCB3. 2 vols. 21b. 

This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages : — Sappho, J£so\>, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilans, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Scipio 
African us, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Csssonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppeea, Otho, Corn- 
modus, Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Iguez de Castro, Agnes Sorel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon de 
l'Enclos, Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, 
Catharine of Russia, and Madame de Stael. 

" A Book which has many merits, most of all, that of a fresh and unhacknied 
subject. The volumes arc the result of a good deal of reading, and have besides 
an original spirit and flavour about them, which have pleased us much. Mr. 
Bruce is often eloquent, often humorous, and has a proper appreciation of the 
wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to his theme. The variety and amount 
of information scattered through his volumes entitle them to be generally read, 
and to be received on all hands with merited favour." — Examiner. 

" We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, 
the results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once plea- 
sant, gossippy and picturesque/' — Athcnceum. > 

" A series of biographical sketches, remarkable for their truth and fidelity. The 
work is one which will please the classical scholar and the student of history, 
while it also contains entertaining and instructive matter for the general reader." 
— Literary Gazette, 



RULE AND MISRULE OF 

THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 

BY THE AUTHOB OF " SAM SLICE," &o. 2 vols. 21s. 

" We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge 
Haliburton has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, 
to the general reader, it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician 
and statesman. It will be found to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, 
formation, and progress of the republic of the United States." — N. and M. Gaz. 

"We believed the author of this work to possess a power of humour and 
sarcasm second only to that of Rabelais and Sidney Smith, and a genuine pathos 
worthy of Henry Fielding or Charles Dickens. In the volumes before us he 
breaks upon new, and untrodden ground. We hail this book with pleasure; 
we consider i{ an honour to Judge Haliburton. He places before us, fairly and 
impartially, the history of English rule in America. The book is not only a boon 
te> the historic student, it is also filled with reflections such as may well engage 
the attention of the legislating statesman. Mr. Haliburton also shows us the 
true position of the Canadas, explains the evils of our colonial system, and points ; 
out the remedies by which these evils may be counteracted." — Irish Quarterly i 
lie view. | 
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THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE, 

AND THEIR TESTIMONY TO HOLY WRIT; 

A POPULAR MANUAL OF THE SCIENCES. 

BY S. W. FULLOM, ESQ. 

DEDICATED BT PERMISSION TO THE KING OF HANOVER. 

Sixth Edition, with Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. €d. 



" This work treats of the whole origin of nature in an intelligent style ; it puts 
into the hands of every man the means of information on facts the most sublime, 
and converts into interesting and eloquent description problems which once 
perplexed the whole genius of mankind. We congratulate the author on his 
research, his information, and his graceful and happy language/' — Britannia. 

" The skill displayed in the treatment of the sciences is not the least marvel in 
the volume. The reasonings of the author are forcible, fluently expressed, and 
calculated to make a deep impression. Genuine service has been done to the 
cause of Revelation by the issue of such a book, which is more than a mere 
literary triumph. It is a good action." — Globe. 

" Its tone is grave, grand, and argumentative, and rises to the majesty of poetry. 
As a commentary upon the stupendous facts which exist in the universe, it is 
truly a work which merits our admiration, and we unhesitatingly refer our readers 
to its fascinating pages." — Dispatch. 

"Without parading the elaborate nature of his personal investigations, the 
author has laid hold of the discoveries in every department of natural science in 
a manner to be apprehended by the meanest understanding, but which will at the 
same time command the attention of the scholar/ 7 — Messenger. 

" A grand tour of the sciences. Mr. Fullom starts from the Sun, runs round 
by the Planets, noticing Comets as he goes, and puts up for a rest at the Central 
Sun. He gets into the Milky Way, which brings him to the Fixed Stars and 
Nebulas. He munches the crust of the Earth, and looks over Fossil Animals and 
Plants. This is followed by a disquisition on the science of the Scriptures. He 
then comes back to the origin of the Earth, visits the Magnetic Poles, gets 
among Thunder and Lightning, makes the acquaintance of Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity, dips into Rivers, draws science from Springs, goes into Volcanoes, through 
which he is drawn into a knot of Earthquakes, comes to the surface with Gaseous 
Emanations, and sliding down a Landslip, renews his journey on a ray of Light, 
goes through a Prism, sees a Mirage, meets with the Flying Dutchman, observes 
an Optical Illusion, steps over the Rainbow, enjoys a dance with the Northern 
Aurora, takes a little Polarized Light, boils some Water, sets a Steam-Engine in 
motion, witnesses the expansion of Metals, looks at the Thermometer, and 
refreshes himself with Ice. Soon he is at Sea, examining the Tides, tumbling 
on the Waves, swimming, diving, and ascertaining the pressure of Fluids. We 
meet him next in the Air, running through all its properties. Having remarked 
on the propagation of Sounds, he pauses for a bit of Music, and goes off into the 
Vegetable Kingdom, then travels through the Animal Kingdom, and having 
visited the various races of the human family, winds up with a demonstration of 
the Anatomy of Man/' — Examiner. 
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NARRATIVE OF A 

JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD. 

COMPRISING 

A WINTER PASSAGE ACROSS THE ANDES TO CHILI, 

WITH A VISIT TO THE GOLD REGIONS 07 CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA, 
THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, JAVA, &C. 

BY F. GEEBTAECKBR. 
3 vols, post 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

" Starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded 
to Rio, and thence to Buenos Ayres, where he exchanged the wild seas for the 
yet wilder Pampas, and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the 
Cordilleras — a winter passage full of difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso 
he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, Sacramento, and the mining 
districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South Sea Islands, 
resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the 
Adelaide district. From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the 
interior, and taking a general survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the 
Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant man, the notes he made of his adven- 
tures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of places and persons are 
lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of earth, sea, 
and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with 
vivid sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque 
descriptions of men, manners, and localities." — Globe. 

" The author of this comprehensive narrative embarked at Bremen for Cali- 
fornia, and then took ship to the South Sea Islands, of which and of their inhabit- 
ants we have some pleasant sketches. From the South Sea Islands he sailed to 
Australia, where he effected a very daring and adventurous journey by himself 
through the Murray Valley to Adelaide. He then proceeded to Java, the interior 
of which he explored to a considerable distance. Before he departed for Europe, 
he remained some time at Batavia, and was so fortunate as to witness the arrival 
of the Japanese vessel bringing her annual cargo of goods from Japan. Inde- 
pendently of great variety— for these pages are never monotonous or dull— a 
pleasant freshness pervades Mr. Gerstaecker's chequered narrative. It offers much 
to interest, and conveys much valuable information, set forth in a very lucid and 
graphic manner." — Athenceum. 

" These travels consisted principally in a 4 winter passage across the Andes to 
Chili, with a visit to the gold regions of California and Australia, the South Sea 
Islands, Java, &c.' In the present state of things and position of affairs, no more 
desirable book can be imagined. It carries us at once to the centre of attractions 
— it conveys us to the land of promise to expectant thousands. We behold, face 
to face, the mighty regions where so many of our countrymen have gone, that 
it seems almost a second home. We are informed, in minute details of the life 
that is led there. There is no false glitter thrown over the accounts ; the author 
evidently strives to raise no false hopes, and excite no unreasonable expectations. 
The accounts given of California are particularly explicit. The description of 
Sydney during the excitement prevailing on the discovery of new mines is very 
interesting." — Sun. 
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i AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: 

J ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, AND GOLD FIELDS. 

BY P. LANOELOTT, ESQ. 

MINERALOGICAL SURVEYOR IK THS AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

Second Edition, Revised. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies i 
are found by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground t 
with a careful glance and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical por- 
tions of the subject. On the climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural 
resources of the country, he is copious in the extreme, and to the intending 
emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from a scientific hand, 
the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. Laucelott | 
dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, I 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual : 
of the new craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide i 
him with information as to the sea voyage and all its accessories, the commodities j 
most in request at the antipodes, and a general view of social wants, family j 
management, &c, such as a shrewd and observant counsellor, aided by old | 
resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, as well as | 
the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed." — Globe. ! 

" This is the best book on the new El Dorado ; the best, not only in respect to 
matter, style, and arrangement, in all of which merits it excels, but eminently ; 
the best because the latest, and the work of a man professionally conversant with | 
those circumstances which are charming hundreds of thousands annually to the 
great Southern Continent. The last twenty years have been prolific of works 1 
upon Australia, but they are all now obsolete. Every one who takes an interest S 
in Australia would do well to possess himself of Mr. Lancelott's work, which 1 
tells everything of the social state, of the physiology, and the precious mineralogy 
of the gold country." — Standard. 

" We advise all about to emigrate to take this book as a counsellor and com- 
panion." — Lloyd's Weekly Paper. 



A LADY'S VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS i 

OF AUSTRALIA IN 1852-3. j 

BY MBS. CHARLES CLAOY. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. j 

" The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on , 

the gold diggings." — Literary Gazette. \ 

" Mrs. Clacy's book will be read with considerable interest, and not without 

profit. Her statements and advice will be most useful among her own sex." — , 

Athenatum. 1 

" Mrs. Clacy tells her story well. Her book is the most graphic account of the . 
diggings and the gold country in general that is to be had." — Daily News. 

" One of the best guides to Australian emigrants yet issued." — Messenger. 

" We recommend this work as the emigrant's vade mecum." — Home Companion. > 
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A TOUR OF INQUIRY 

THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY, 

ILLUSTRATING THEIB PRESENT 

SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 
BY EDMUND SPENCER, ESQ., 
Author of " Travels in European Turkey/' "Circassia," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 



" Mr. Spencer is favourably known to the public as the author of several works 
describing the land of the Osmanli, the Greek, the Albanian, and the Slavonian ; 
and in the two volumes before us he has given the results of a Tour of Inquiry 
through France and Italy, which, commencing at Boulogne, includes visits to 
Paris, to the important towns in the centre and south of France, to Leghorn, 
Rome, and Piedmont. As a careful observer of the actual condition of the people 
in both countries, the results of his inquiries cannot fail to be read with much 
interest and instruction. Mr. Spencer has made himself thoroughly conversant 
with the present social, political, and religious condition of the people of France 
and Italy, describing at one time that curious class the vagrants of Paris ; next the 
modern miracles by which the parti pr&tre in France are endeavouring to stimulate 
the superstitious feelings of the peasantry ; and then the hostility of the Papal 
Church to intellectual progress, the political condition of Turin, the insurrection 
at Rome, &c. — topics which at the present moment excite the deepest interest in 
this country. It must not be supposed that Mr. Spencer's work is made up of 
mere , dry political or religious disquisitions, however valuable they may he in 
themselves. He describes all that he saw with a facile and graceful pen, and the 
tone of his narrative is altogether so animated and cheerful that we defy the 
reader who takes the work in his hand for mere amusement to put it down 
unsatisfied. We have now said enough to recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable 
and interesting work, which we have no doubt will command an extended 
popularity." — Morning Post* 

" Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings 
of a Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many 
judicious remarks, and a great deal of useful information."— Morning Chronicle. 



A SKETCHER'S TOUR 

ROUND THE WORLD. 

| BY ROBERT EL WES, ESQ. 

| 1 vol. royal 8vo., with 21 Coloured Illustrations from Original Designs by the 
i Author. 21s. elegantly bound. 



FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. 

BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A. 2 vols. 21s. 
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TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY: 

THROUGH BOSNIA, SERVIA, BULGARIA, MACEDONIA, ROUMELIA, ALBANIA, AND 
EPIRU8 ; WITH A VI 9 IT TO GREECE AND THE IONIAN I8LB9, AND A HOME- 
WARD TOUR THROUGH HUNGARY AND THE 8 CL AVON IAN PROVINCES 
OF AUSTRIA ON THE LOWER DANUBE. 

BY BDMUID BP1NOEB, ESO^ 
Author of " Travels in Circassia," &c 

Second and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, and a valuable 
Map of European Turkey, from the most recent Charts in the possession of 
the Austrian and Turkish Governments, revised by the Author, 18s. 

" These important volumes appear at an opportune moment, as they describe 
some of those countries to which public attention is now more particularly 
directed : Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The author has given us a 
most interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the em- 
barrassments from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discon- 
tent of its Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan 
subjects. We are also introduced for the first time to the warlike mountaineers 
of Bosnia, Albania, Upper Moesia, and the almost inaccessible districts of the 
Pindus and the Balkan. The different nationalities of that Babel-like country, 
Turkey in Europe, inhabited by Sclavonians, Greeks, Albanians, Macedonians, 
the Romani and Osmanli — their various characteristics, religions, superstitions, 
together with their singular customs and manners, their ancient and contem- 
porary history are vividly described. The Ionian Islands, Greece, Hungary, and 
the Sclavonian Provinces of Austria on the Lower Danube, are all delineated in 
the author's happiest manner. We cordially recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable 
and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader." — V. S. Magazine. 

" This interesting work contains by far the most complete, the most en- 
lightened, and the most reliable amount of what has been hitherto almost the 
terra incognita of European Turkey, and supplies the reader with abundance of 
entertainment as well as 'instruction." — John Bull. 



ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, 

A SOUVENIR OF THE LATE POLAR SEARCH. 
BY THE OPFICEBS AND SEAMEN OF THE EXPEDITION. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE LORDS OP THE ADMIRALTY. 

Second Edition. 1 vol. with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

From the " Times." — This volume is not the least interesting or instructive 
among the records of the late expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, com- 
manded by Captain Austin. The most valuable portions of the book are those 
which relate to the scientific and practical observations made in the course of the 
expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic travel. From 
the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to which 
they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the 
probable safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies 
forms a very readable book, and one that redounds to the honour of the national 
character. 
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THE ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEH: 

A VISIT TO THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA, 
WITH A VIEW TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOLS. 
BY THE BBV. S. LYDE, M.A., 
Lath Chaplain at Beyrout. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

" Mr. Lyde's pages furnish a jery good illustration of the present state of some 
of the least known parts of Syria. Mr. Lyde visited the most important districts 
of the Ansyreeh, lived with them, and conversed with their sheiks or chief men. 
The practical aim of the author gives his volumes an interest which works of 
greater pretension want." — Athenaum. 

" By far the best account of the country and the people that has been presented 
by any traveller." — Critic. 



TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. 

BY BABON SCHONBEBG. 2 vols. 21s. 

" This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir will be read with 
considerable interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author 
committed to writing, and the result is an entertaining and instructive miscellany 
of information on the country, its climate, its natural productions, its history and 
antiquities, and the character, the religion, and the social condition of its inhabi- 
tants. The remarks on these various topics possess additional interest as the 
author views India and our rule over that country with the eye of an impartial 
observer." — John Bull, 



KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. 

BY GEOEGB MBLLY, ESQ. 
Second Edition. 2 v. post 8vo., with Map and Illustrations, 21s. 

" Mr. Melly is of the same school of travel as the author of • Eothen.' His 
book altogether is very agreeable, comprising, besides the description of Khartoum, 
many intelligent illustrations of the relations now subsisting between the Govern- 
ments of the Sultan and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic sketches of Cairo, 
the Pyramids, the Plain of Thebes, the Cataracts, &c." — Examiner, 



ATLANTIC & TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 

BY CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 vols. 21s. 

" Captain Mackinnon's sketches of America are of a striking character and 
permanent value. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States, a 
fair and candid view of their society and institutions, so well written and so 
entertaining that the effect of their perusal on the public here must be con- 
siderable. They are light, animated, and lively, full of racy sketches, pictures of 
life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous places, sporting 
episodes, &c, very original and interesting." — Sunday Times. 
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REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. i 

BY A BANISHED LADY. 
Third Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people." — Dickens's 
Household Words. 

" The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred 
the displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to 
Siberia. The place of her exile was Berezov, the most northern part of this 
northern penal settlement ; and in it she spent about two years, not unprofitably, 
as the reader will find by her interesting work, containing a lively and graphic 
picture of the country, the people, their manners and customs, &c. The book 
gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy of what has been 
hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism." — Daily News. 

"Since the publication of the famous romance the 'Exiles of Siberia,' of 
Madame Cot tin, we have had no account of these desolate lands more attractive 
| than the present work, from the pen of the Lady Eve Felinska, which, in its un- 
pretending style and truthful simplicity, will win its way to the reader's heart, 
and compel him to sympathise with the fair sufferer. The series of hardships 
endured in traversing these frozen solitudes is affectingly told ; and once settled 
down at one of the most northern points of the convict territory, Berezov, six 
hundred miles beyond Tobolsk, the Author exhibits an observant eye for the 
natural phenomena of those latitudes, as well as the habits of the semi-barbarons 
aborigines This portion of the book will be found by the naturalist as well as 
ethnologist full of valuable information." — Globe. 

"These 'Revelations' give us a novel and interesting sketch of Siberian life — the 
habits, morals, manners, religious tenets, rites, and festivals of the inhabitants. The 
writer's extraordinary powers of observation, and the graceful facility with which 
she describes everything worthy of remark, render her ' Revelations' as attractive 
and fascinating as they are original and instructive." — Britannia. 



EIGHT YEARS 
IN PALESTINE, SYRfA, AND ASIA MINOR. 

BY F. A. NEALE, ESQ^ 

LATE ATTACHED TO THE CONSULAR SERVICE IN STRIA. 

Second Edition, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 

" A very agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar with the 
East, and writes in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A great 
deal of information is to be found in his pages." — Athenamm. 

" We have derived unmingled pleasure from the perusal of these interesting 
volumes. Very rarely have we found a narrative of Eastern travel so truthful and 
just. There is no guide-book we would so strongly recommend to the traveller 
about to enter on a Turkish or Syrian tour as this before us. The narrative is 
full of incident, and abounds in vivid pictures of Turkish and Levantine life, in- 
terspersed with well-told tales. The author commences his narrative at Gaza ; 
visits Askaion, Jaffa and Jerusalem, Caipha and Mount Carmel, Acre, Sidon and 
Tyre, Beyrout, Tripoli, Antioch, Aleppo, Alexandretta, Adana, and Cyprus. Of 
several of these famous localities we know no more compact and clearer account 
than that given in these volumes. We have to thank Mr. Neale for one of the best 
books of travels that we have met with for a very long time." — Literary Gazette. | 
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EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE 

GOLD COAST OF AFRICA; 

INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OP THE NATIVE TRIBES, AND THEIR 
INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. 
BY BBODIE CBUICK SHANK, 

MEMBER OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, CAPE COAST CASTLE. 2 VOU. 21 8. 

" This is one of the roost interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. 
It possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human 
family of which before we had no conception. Before reading Mr. Cruickshank's 
volumes we were wholly unaware of the ignorance of all Europeans, as to the 
social state of the inhabitants of Western Africa. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's work 
has, indeed, made us all familiar with the degree of intelligence and the disposi- 
tions of the transplanted African ; but it has been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank 
to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and to prove, as his work 
proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the Gospel, and 
by that only, can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental 
episode in the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon (L.E.L.), written a few months after' her marriage with 
Governor Maclean. It relieves the memory of both husband and wife from all 
the vile scandals that have been too long permitted to defile their story."— 
Standard, 

" This work will be read with deep interest, and will give a fresh impulse to 
the exertions of philanthropy and religion." — John Bull. 



LIFE IN SWEDEN, 

WITH EXCURSIONS IN NORWAY 
AND DENMARK. 

BY SELINA BUNBUBY. 2 vols. 21*. 

" The author of this clever work never misses a lively sketch. Her descriptions 
of life in Sweden and Norway are all piquant, and most of them instructive, 
illustrating northern life in all its phases, from the palace to the cottage. The 
work is well calculated to excite in the English public a desire to visit scenes 
which have as yet been exposed to the view of few travellers." — Daily News, 

" Two delightful, well-informed volumes, by a lady of much acuteness, lively 
imagination, and shrewd observance. The whole work is full of delightful 
remembrances touched off with the skill of an accomplished artist in pen and ink, 
and it can be safely recommended to the reader, as the freshest, and most 
certainly the truthfullest publication upon the North that has of late years been 
given to the world." — Observer. 

" There is an inexpressible charm in Miss Bunbury's narrative. Nothing 
escaped her watchful attention and her descriptions have a piquancy and liveliness 
which greatly enhance their interest." — Britannia. 
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NARRATIVE OF A 

FIVE YEARS' RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. 

BY CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, 

Late Assistant Political-Resident at Nepaul. 2 v. post 8vo. 21s. 

"No man could be better qualified to describe Nepanl than Captain Smith; 
and his concise, bnt clear and graphic account of its history, its natural produc- 
tions, its laws and customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very 
agreeable and instructive reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining 
in the book, is devoted to anecdotes of the Nepaulese mission, of whom, and of 
their visit to Europe, many remarkable stories are told." — Post. 



CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAT BE. 

By the late Lieutenant-Colonel Sir R. Bonnycastle. 

With an Account of Recent Transactions, 

BY SIB J. E. ALEXANDEB, K.L.S., &c. 2 v. with Maps, Ac. 21s. 

" These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement 
of the affairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public works in progress 
and completed ; with sketches of localities and scenery, amusing anecdotes of 
personal observation, and generally every information which may be of use to the 
traveller or settler, and the military and political reader. The information ren- 
dered is to be thoroughly relied on as veracious, full, and conclusive." — Mes- 
senger. 

FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 

BY CHABX.ES W. DAY, ESQ. 2 vols. 21s. 

" It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy, and varied interest of this 
work, the abundant stores of anecdote and interest, and the copious detail of 
local habits and peculiarities in each island visited in succession. 1 ' — Globe, 



SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. 

BY THE BEV. Gk CBOLY, LL.D. 10s. 6d. 

" Eminent in every mode of literature, Dr. Croly stands, in our judgment, first 
among the living poets of Great Britain — the only man of our day entitled by his 
power to venture within the sacred circle of religious poets." — Standard. 

" An admirable addition to the library of religious families." — John Bull. 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. 

BY THE BEV. J. P. FLETCHER, 
Curate of South Hampstead. Author of " A Residence at Nineveh." 2 v. 21s. 
" A graphic sketch of missionary life." — Examiner. 

" We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing character 
as for the spirit it displays of earnest piety." — Standard. 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; 

OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BY J. B. BURKE, ESQ., Author of " The Peerage," Ac. 2 v., 21b. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be a 
Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the bumble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Oraay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma— The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford— The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closeburn (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legertd of the Lambtons— The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar — 
Lady Ogilvy's escape— The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories, correctly told — 
&c, &c. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two most 
interesting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its 
not less excellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on 
every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances, with 
the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of their merits that the 
romances are founded on fact — or what, at least, has been handed down for truth 
by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former 
works have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, 
even to a work of amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that 
may justly be expected of the author of 1 The Peerage.' The aristocracy and 
gentry owe, indeed, a great debt to Mr. Burke as their family historian."— 
Standard. 

" The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hours of idleness."— Athe* 

ncBum. 



SPAIN AS IT IS. 

BY Q. A. HO SKINS, ESQ. 2 vols. 21s. 

" To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and 
interesting portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice." — John Bull, 



NAVAL ARCHITECTURE : 

A TREATISE ON SHIP-BUILDING, AND THE RIG OF CLIPPERS, 

WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR A NEW METHOD OF LAYING DOWN VESSELS. 

BY LOBD BOBEBT MONTAGU, A.M. 

Second Edition, with 54 Diagrams. 6s. 

" Lord Montagu's work will be equally valuable to the ship-builder and the 
ship-owner— to the mariner and the commander of yachts." — U. S. Magazine, 
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SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES; 

OR, WHAT HE SAID, DID, OE INVENTED. 

Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8to. 21s. 

" We do not fear to predict that these delightful volumes will be the most 
popular, as, beyond doubt, they are the best of all Judge Haliburton's admirable 
works. The ' Wise Saws and Modern Instances 1 evince powers of imagination 
and expression far beyond what even his former publications could lead any one 
to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true, long been familiar with his quaint . 
humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before us take a loftier range, and 
are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a sample would be 
an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we ever '; 
read, and we earnestly recommend it/ 1 — Standard. 

" Let Sam Slick go a mackarel fishing, or to court in England— let him venture • 
alone among a tribe of the sauciest single women that ever banded themselves 
together in electric chain to turn tables or to mystify man — our hero always 1 
manages to come off with flying colours — to beat every craftsman in the cunning | 
of his own calling — to get at the heart of every maid's and matron's secret. : 
The book before us will be read and laughed over. Its quaint and racy dialect \ 
will please some readers— its abundance of yarns will amuse others. There is < 
something in the volumes to suit readers of every humour." — Mhenamm. 

" The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a , 
welcome visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his ; 
tongue. The present is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike ; 
for its racy humour, its sound philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the , 
delicacy of its satire. Whether he is making love to Sophy, or chatting with the 
President about English men and manners, or telling ghost stories, or indulging in 
day-dreams, or sketching the characters of Yankee skippers, or poaching in our 
fisheries, or enticing a British man-of-war on to a sand-bar, he is equally delightful ; 
charming us by the graphic vivacity and picturesque quaintness of his descriptions, 
and, above all, by his straightforward honesty and truth. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these 4 Wise Saws and Modern Instances,' 
which contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun." — 
Morning Pott. 

" As a work embodying the cynicism of Rochefoucault, with the acuteness of 
Pascal, and the experience of Theophrastus or La Bruyere, it may be said that, ; 
except Don Quixote, the present work has no rival." — Observer. 1 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

EDITED BY THE ATJTHOB OF " SAM SLICK." 3 vols. 31s. 6<L 

"We have seldom met with a work more rich in fun or more generally 
delightful." — Standard. 

" No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the 
mouth of the inimitable ' Sam,' to make the old parent country recognise and 
appreciate her queer transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic 
stories and laughable traits is a budget of fun full of rich specimens of American j 
humour."— Globe. 



WORKS OF FICTION, 



THE ROSES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 

M THE HISTOBY OP A FLIRT," Ac. 3 vols. 

" The author of 1 The Flirt' is ever welcome as a writer. ' The Hoses' is a 
novel which cannot fail to charm." — Observer, 

" 4 The Roses' displays, with the polish always attending a later work, all the 
talent which appeared in 1 The Flirt/ and 4 The Manoeuvring Mother.' It is a 
book which no one would lay down unfinished." — Standard. 

" In this charming novel the author has brought out the female character in 
three well-chosen contrasts. The whole tale is a history of sweet and tender 
hearts to which the reader cannot refuse his sympathy."— John Bull. 

ELECTM : A STORY OF MODERN TIMES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " ROCKINGHAM." 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY LORD GERALD FITZGERALD. SECOND EDITION. 3 V. 

From the Times. — " The author of ' Rockingham' holds always a vigorous 
pen. It is impossible to deny him the happy faculty of telling a pleasing story 
with ability and power. His characters are the flesh and blood we meet in our 
daily walks ; their language is natural, appropriate, and to the purpose. We are 
bound to extend our highest praise to the skill with which the several characters 
in 4 Electra' are pourtrayed, and with which the interest of the story is sustained 
to the very last chapter. Lady Glenarlowe and her daughter, Lord Glenarlowe 
and Electra, are all finely-drawn pictures, and are full of touches by a roaster 
hand. We know not when we have seen more exquisite painting than in the 
character of Electra, or more convincing evidence of the knowledge of human 
nature, in its subtlest as well as most prominent features, than is revealed in the 
widely-distinct characters of Lady Glenarlowe and her stepson." 

A1LIEF0RT) : A FAMILY HISTORY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN DRAYTON." 3 v. 

" A work abounding in fascination of an irresistible kind." — Observer. 
44 A delightful tale— full of affecting incident." — Standard. 
*• A most charming and absorbing story." — Critic. 
44 The book throughout excites the interest of reality." — Spectator. 
44 * Ailieford' is the biography of the clever writer of 4 John Drayton.' It is 
a deeply interesting tale." — Britannia. 



CHARLES AUCHESTER. 

DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI. 3 vols. 

44 The author has originality and a strong imagination." — Times. 

" Music has never had so glowing an advocate as the author of these volumes. 
There is an amazing deal of ability displayed in them." — Herald. 

44 The life of an enthusiast in music, by himself. The work is full of talent. 
The sketches of the masters and artists are life-like. In Seraphael all will recog- 
nize Mendelssohn, and in Miss Benette, Miss Lawrence, and Anastase, Berlioz, 
Jenny Lind, and another well-known to artist life, will be easily detected. To 
every one who cares for music, the volumes will prove a delightful study." — 
Britannia. 



1 
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HARRY MUIR; 

A 8T0RT OP 8C0TTI8H LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET MAITLAND." 
Second Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

" We prefer 1 Harry Muir* to most of the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Gait's domestic stories. This new tale, by the author of ' Margaret Maitland,' 
is a real picture of the weakness of man's nature and the depths of woman's kind- 
ness. The narrative, to repeat our praise, is not one to be entered on or parted 
from without our regard for its writer being increased." — Athenaum. 

" A picture of life, everywhere genuine in feeling, perfect in expression." — 
Examiner. 

" This is incomparably the best of the author's works. In it the brilliant 
promise afforded by ' Margaret Maitland' has been fully realised, and now there 
can be no question that, for graphic pictures of Scottish life, the author is 
entitled to be ranked second to none among modern writers of fiction." — Cale- 
donian Mercury. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 



ADAM GEAEME 

OF MOSSGRAY. 

Second Edition. 3 vols. 

" A story awakening genuine emotions of 
interest and delight by its admirable pictures 
of Scottish life and scenery." — Pott. 



CALEB FIELD. 

A TALE OF THE PURITANS. 

Cheaper Edition. 1 v. 6«. 

"This beautiful production is every way 
worthy of its author's reputation in the 
very first rank of contemporary writers."— 
Standard. 



DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. Second Edition. 8 vols. 

" The scheme for the colonization of Darien hy Scotchmen, and the opening 
of a communication between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, 
furnishes the foundation of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the 
high reputation which the author of the ' Crescent and the Gross* had already 
made for himself. The early history of the Merchant Prince introduces the 
reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition; the portraitures of 
Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit ; 
the scenes in America exhibit the state of the natives of the new world at that 
period ; the daring deeds of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in 
the story ; and an additional interest is infused into it by the introduction of 
various celebrated characters of the period, such as Law, the French financier, 
and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. All these varied ingredients 
are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by which 
the pen of Eliot Warburton was so eminently distinguished/' — John Bull. 



THE FIRST LIEUTENANT'S STORY. 

BY LADY CATHABTNTD LONG. 8 vols. 
u As a tracing of the workings of human passion and principle, the book is full 
of exquisite beauty, delicacy, and tenderness.' 1 — Daily News. 



WORKS OP FICTION. 
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HIGH AND LOW; 

OR, LIPE'S CHANCES AND CHANGES. 

BY THE HON. HENRY COKE. 3 v. 



THE YOUNG HBIEESS. 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 v. 

" The best of Mrs. Trollope's novels."— 
Standard. 

" The knowledge of the world which Mrs. 
Trollope possesses in so eminent a degree is 
strongly exhibited in the pages of this 
novel."— Observer. 

The DEAN'S DAUGHTER, 

OR, THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. 

BY MRS. GORE. 3 v. 
" One of the best of Mrs. Gore's stories. 
The volumes are strewed with smart and 
sparkling epigram."— Morning Chronicle. 

CASTLE AVON. 

By the Author of 
" EMILIA WYNDHAM " &c. 3 v. 
" ' Castle Avon' is, in our judgment, one of 
the most successful of the author's works." 
— Post. 

LADY MARION. 

BY MRS. W. FOSTER. 3 v. 
" This fascinating novel needs not the 
attraction of the name of the late Duke of 
Wellington's niece upon the title-page to 
commend it to the novel renders of the 
fashionable world. The work gives evidence 
of talent of no common order." — John Bull. 

THE LONGWOODS 
OF THE GRANGE. 

By the Author of 

"ADELAIDE LINDSAY." 3 v. 

'* 1 The Longwoods' are a family group, in 
the story of whose life romance readers will 
find a charm and an interest similar to that 
which attends the annals of the ' Vicar of 
Wakefield.' "-Daily News. 

UNCLE WALTER. 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 3 v. 

Uncle Walter* is an exceedingly enter, 
talning novel. It assures Mrs. Trollope more 
than ever in her position as one of the ablest 
.fiction writers of the day."— Morning Post. 



THE KINNEABS. 

A SCOTTISH STORY. 3 v. 

" We heartily commend this story to the 
attention of our readers for Its power, sim- 
plicity, and truth. None can read its Impres- 
sive record without interest, and few without 
Improvement."— Morning Poet. 

BROOMHILL; 

OR, THE COUNTY BEAUTIES. 

" ' Broomhill' Is a tale of life in polite 
society. The dialogue is easy— the Interest 
is well sustained."- Athenaeum. 

MARY SEAHAM. 

BY MRS. GREY, 
Author of "The Gambler's Wife." 3 v . 

" Equal to any former novel by its author." 
— Athenantm. 

"An admirable work — a powerfully con- 
ceived novel, founded on a plot of high 
moral and dramatic interest."— John Bull. 

ANNETTE. A Tale. 

BY W. F. DEACON. 
With a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Hon. Sir T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L. 3 v. 

"'Annette' is a stirring tale, and has 
enough in it of life and interest to keep it 
for some years to come in request. The 
prefatory memoir by Sir Thomas Talfourd 
would be at all times interesting, nor the less 
so for containing two long letters from Sir 
Walter Scott to Mr. Deacon, full of gentle 
far-thinking wisdom."— Examiner. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN 
ETONIAN. 

BY C. ROWCROFT, ESQ. 3 v. 

"The life of an Etonian— his pranks, his 
follies, his loves, his fortunes, and misfor- 
tunes— Is here amusingly drawn and happily 
coloured by an accomplished artist. The 
work is full of anecdote and lively painting 
of men and manners."— Olobe. 

THE BELLE OF THE 
VILLAGE. 

By the Author of 
" The Old English Gentleman." 3 v. 

"An admirable story. It may take its 
place by the side of 'The Old English Gen. 
tleman.' "—John Bull. 

The LADY and the PRIEST. 

BY MRS. MABERLY. 3 v. 



THE ARMY AND NAVY. 



Published on the 1st of every Month, Price 3s. 6cL 

COLBUM'S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 

AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. 



This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of ! 
a century, embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful i 
interest as must render it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general | 
than to the members of those professions for whose use it is more par- < 
ticularly intended. Independently of a succession of Original Papers ; 
on innumerable interesting subjects. Personal Narratives, Historical 
Incidents, Correspondence, &c, each number comprises Biographical 
Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service, Reviews of New 
Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or in- 
volving subjects of utility or interest to* the members of either. Full 
Reports of Trials by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, 
General Orders, Circulars, Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, 
Obituary, &c, with all the Naval and Military Intelligence of the Month. 



" This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which 
the British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the 
general as well as professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the 
two services are distinguished by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, 
an ardent love of discipline, tempered by a high sense of justice, honour, and a 
tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers and seamen." — Globe. 

" At the head of those periodicals which furnish useful and valuable information 
to their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of 
the public, must be placed the ' United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military 
Journal.' It numbers among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who 
have done no less honour to their country by their swords than by their pens, 
and abounds with the most interesting discussions on naval and military affairs, 
and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all parts of the world. Every informa- 
tion of value and interest to both the Services is culled with the greatest diligence ! 
from every available source, and the correspondence of various distinguished i 
officers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the j 
' United Service Magazine' can be recommended to every reader who possesses I 
that attachment to his country which should make him look with the deepest 
interest on its naval and military resources." — Sun. 

" This truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for • 
professional men." — Morning Herald. \ 
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